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We are happy 
to Announce 


that 


Dr. J. W. F. Davies 


founder and director of the Com- 
munity House of Winnetka, Illinois, 
has become a member of the Reli- 
gious Education Association Staff 


Dr. Davies has organized community 
forces in his local community, and has been 
active in the state work of his denomination, 
in the Chicago Training School for Women, 
as chairman of the Executive Committee of 
the R. E. A., and in summer camp recreational 
leadership. His wide and varied experience 
makes us feel we are fortunate indeed to have 
secured him as a secretary of the Religious 
Education Association. 
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Editorial Comment and News Notes 


Peace through Religious 
Education 
ELIGIOUS EDUCATION when 
vital not only attempts to conserve 
the abiding values of the ages but to con- 
tinue on in the discovering of values for 
our ever-changing social order. Perhaps 
no greater opportunity and responsibility 
has ever confronted the agencies of re- 
ligious education than that of cultivating, 
in all lands, such peace-minded citizens 
as will insure justice and peace in na- 
tional and international relations. 

In view of the suicidal international 
armament competition with its ominous 
fears and consequent diversion of public 
funds to destructive rather than construc- 
tive uses, the various peace agencies are 
to be commended for their efforts to mo- 
bilize the citizens of America through the 
churches and other agencies to measure 
up to their responsibility in this world 
crisis. 

The various peace societies recognize 
that civilization’s house is on fire. Con- 
sequently, the peace societies are calling 
out all the organized as well as the vol- 
unteer agencies and individuals to get this 
conflagration under control. 

The recent pamphlet of the Interna- 
tional Council for the Prevention of War, 
entitled, “This Is the Time to Choose Be- 
tween War and Peace,” states that 
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The Conference on Armaments in 1932 gives 
the world its chance to turn away from war, 
to show that it means what it says in the Kel- 
logg Pact, that it trusts the new machinery 
for arbitration and peaceful settlement,—and 
that it proposes to live up to the understanding 
on the basis of which Germany was disarmed. 

In spite of the pledges of governments, in 
spite of the demands of their peoples that the 
danger and the economic burden of great arma- 
ments be reduced, the old war machines in 
every country have proceeded with their plans. 
The world today is spending between four and 
five billion dollars a year for armaments. The 
weapons being prepared, which will be aimed 
at civilians as well as at soldiers, at cities and 
farms as well as at battlefields, are of a destruc- 
tiveness heretofore unknown. The last report 
of the International Red Cross explains that the 
protection of civilians in another war will be 
impossible. Meanwhile in our present eco- 
nomically interdependent world, the threat of 
war, the constant possibility of war, which ar- 
maments represent means economic insecurity, 
waste of the people’s money, failure to carry 
out projects for human welfare, economic de- 
pression, wholesale poverty. 

It is now a question of calling a halt on 
armaments or of deliberate world suicide. 

The groups in sympathy with continued and 
increasing military preparation, because of 
training, because of expectation of advancement, 
adventure, or financial profit, are organized and 
constantly on the jeb and with ample resources 
at their command. If the civilian point of view 
is to prevail over the military, the people of the 
country must put their minds on this problem 
and put energy and money into its solution. 

There is only one chance of success. 

Peace organizations- in every country should 
immediately put on such a campaign of general 
education as has never before been known. We 
are undertaking to change the course of history 
in order that the world may survive under the 
new conditions of modern life. To do it will 
require strenuous effort and exertion. In Eng- 
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land, they have already begun with great mass 
meetings in London at which high government 
officials have spoken. In Germany, France, 
Australia, and Japan, books are being written, 
pamphlets published, meetings held, resolutions 
adopted. 

The United States is very large. To reach 
the people in all our states, millions of fliers 
must be printed, hundreds of thousands of 
posters; speakers should be sent to talk on the 
street corners of the big cities, to talk at the 
county fairs in the country districts; workers 
should go to every conference and convention 
to see that the sentiment of the people is given 
expression in resolutions and other forms that 
will bring it to the attention of government offi- 
cials. There must be articles in the magazines 
and special features in the press. The people 
must be reached through the movies and the 
radio. 

The people won the first great success along 
this line by their determined and energetic de- 
mands at the time of the Washington Confer- 
ence for Limitation of Armaments. Today the 
job is harder but it can be done. 


The comparative statements of war cost 
reveal that the United States, by leading 
all nations in war expenditures, is the 
greatest offender. 

But when we speak of the United 
States as the greatest offender are we 
speaking of each and every one of our 
people? No! We refer to an insignificant 
minority of pyromaniacs, acting individu- 
ally or for organized interests, in whose 
power the overwhelming masses are help- 
less. So long as pyromaniacs exist un- 
curbed, just so long will conflagrations 
threaten civilization. 

No greater challenge has ever con- 
fronted religious educational statesmen. 
However unsuccessful the disarmament 
conference may prove, world peace will 
be realized and maintained only by a 
continuous constructive program of re- 
ligious education. 

Obviously any statesmanlike handling 
of the situation will call for a program 
involving all motivating agencies in hu- 
man life. Such a program will involve 
the discovery and devitalization of the in- 
cendiarists; along with the envisioned 
and carefully thought out plans of real- 
izing a society that wills peace. Such a 
program involves inter-consciousness of 
mankind, as cultural understanding and 
appreciation of national and racial back- 
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grounds and problems; sharing in the 
spiritual struggles of mankind, especially 
through the church, as revealed in Bible 
study and the age-long struggle of the 
church to develop persons who assure an 
ideal society; far-reaching study of the 
modus operandi of international living 
through such agencies as foreign depart- 
ments of government, the League of Na- 
tions, world courts, and so forth; all of 
this will, of course, be made possible by 
training, which includes practice in con- 
structive citizenship in our own nation 
through the home, the church, the school, 
and other community agencies—J. M. A. 
and O. D. F. 





Questions and Answers 

HERE is an increased perplexity on 

the part of many religious education 
directors concerning the future of their 
chosen vocation. The following questions 
asked by one vitally interested in the work 
of the Protestant church put the matter 
squarely before us. Since I have been 
asked the same questions many times in 
the past I am now taking this opportunity 
of answering them. 


(1) A young friend of mine is an excep- 
tionally able religious education director in as 
promising a church as one could find in a city 
overwhelmingly Protestant. He is not ordained 
but adds to his technical knowledge sufficient 
musical ability to be an acceptable choir master. 
He seems to be on exceptionally good terms 
with the capable executive who is the chief min- 
ister of the parish. Nevertheless, this young 
man, who seems to be likely to be one in ten 
who will succeed as a local church religious 
education director as compared with nine who 
will fail, is discontented. His discontent weakens 
his status. It appears to be due chiefly to his 
doubt as to whether there is a future for the 
profession of local church religious education 
director. What shall I tell him? Should he 
stick or not? 

(2) What do you think is to become of the 
Sunday school? Where will it be twenty-five 
years from now? (I use the term Sunday 
school deliberately to indicate that particular 
educational institution as commonly thought of 
in the average congregation. ) 


(1) The educational method is rapidly 
superseding all other methods of church 
organization and promotion. The church, 
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in its age-long task of growing religious 
persons, is discovering that the best re- 
sults are obtained by the educational 
route. Evangelism continues to be the 
great task of the church but educational 
evangelism is superseding “revivalistic” 
evangelism. You should, therefore, tell 
the young man that educational compe- 
tence is absolutely necessary in the pastor 
and his associates in the modern church 
and that religious education is the pri- 
mary function of all the staff—whether 
paid or volunteer. 

Will this be accomplished through the 
professional religious director? Yes and 
no. Ninety per cent of all Protestant 
churches are financially unable to have a 
pastor and a director of religious educa- 
tion. The living church, however, must 
have expert leadership in religious educa- 
tion. It follows that the pastor simply 
must accept the responsibility for such 
leadership. In doing this the preaching 
and worship ministry will continue if, 
and only if, preaching and worship be- 
come a phase of a sound educational pro- 
gram. For there is no such thing any 
more as evangelism in one part of the 
church and education in another. Good 
evangelism is educational evangelism— 
and the supposed two are merged into 
one. Ministers will grow and be vital when 
all they do is educationally conceived. 

Some churches will continue to need 
more than one minister. Whether one 
shall be called pastor and another direc- 
tor of religious education is somewhat 
doubtful. The whole work of the church 
is educational, else it is not well con- 
ceived. Continuing to use titles that im- 
ply separation of funttion will continue 
to cause stumbling. Well-informed per- 
sons have noted the confusion that has 
arisen in churches wherein the functions 
of pastor and religious education direc- 
tor were supposed to be quite separate. 
While in some instances personalities of 
pastor and director were not well hitched, 
the basic reason for the confusion lay in 
the misconception of function, 
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A well-organized church will, of course, 
have departments and _particularized 
work. One person will be responsible for 
the preaching and worship technique ; an- 
other for organized study, etc. But each 
will be an educator, capable of unifying 
the church’s entire program of educa- 
tion. 

Many churches, because of the univer- 
sal financial strain, have had to cut their 
budgets. The minister seems to be more 
needed than a specialist in one particular 
line ; hence the religious educator has been 
dropped. This does not mean dropping 
religious education, unless the minister is 
hopeless as an educator. If this be true 
he has no right to be a minister. The 
way out for the church is to make all 
workers—minister, religious educator di- 
rector, or whatnot—leaders in religious 
education. 


(2) Twenty-five years from now the 
Sunday school or church school will con- 
tinue to be maintained as a very impor- 
tant phase of the educational program of 
the church. Curriculum and methodology 
may shift with the growing understand- 
ing of education in motivation. Organ- 
ized classes for instruction in religion and 
practicums in religious living are grow- 
ing in the esteem of those who have the 
responsibility for stimulating persons to 
become religious persons. It seems cléar, 
also, that well-graded departments will 
increase in importance, but there will be 
increased care given to individual dif- 
ferences. 

Within the next twenty-five years the 
church will give greater and greater em- 
phasis to adult education. The present 
changes in our social life reveal the great- 
est lack in spiritual power among adults. 
If the church is to succeed in spiritual- 
izing the social order she will not forget 
children but will put greater emphasis 
upon the spiritual development of adults. 

Another factor to be looked for in the 
next twenty-five years is that of develop- 
ment in methods of creating group life 
and loyalties. Modern conditions break 
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up community relations and contacts. The 
Protestant church will educate in co-oper- 
ation and group living, and communal life 
will grow in importance as an objective. 
—J. M. Artman. 





New Religious Education 
Movement in China 


NEW MOVEMENT in religious 

education has been launched in Chi- 
na. On July 10 and 11, twenty-two per- 
sons (fifteen of whom were Chinese), 
representing fourteen denominations and 
Christian organizations, organized the 
N. C. C. R. E. (The National Commit- 
tee for Christian Religious Education in 
China). The objects of the committee 
are stated as follows: 

The purpose of this National Committee shall 
be to afford the means whereby the religious 
education committees of the church denomina- 
tions and Christian organizations, and the ex- 
ecutive secretaries whom they may appoint, 
shall cooperate together to carry forward the 
work of Christian religious education in China. 
It shall be a clearing house of information and 
a bond of fellowship, by which those engaged 
in this work may find added strength for their 
tasks, helping one another by the division of 
labor and sharing in the results of experiments 
as they are made. 

Preliminary to this organization a ten- 
day conference was held in Shanghai at 
which “Twenty-one Demands” were 
drawn up as recommendations to the Na- 
tional Committee. The significance of 
these recommendations is obvious. 


TWENTY-ONE DEMANDS 


(1) Curriculum materials for children, 
manuals for leaders of children. See report 
of Children’s Section. 

(2) Follow-up experiments proposed by 


Children’s Section. 

(3) Assignment of Research studies sug- 
gested by Children’s Section. 

(4) That the National Organization be re- 
sponsible for receiving materials produced from 
experiments in religious education and that en- 
couragement be given to everyone to turn in 
materials to this body (Youth Section). 

(5) That two journals be provided, one for 
young people, one for leaders of religious edu- 
cation in church and school (Youth Section). 

(6) That the national organization should 
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work out a definite course of study for in- 
quirers in preparation for church membership. 

(7) That steps be immediately taken to edit 
a handbook of successful experiments in young 
people’s work (Youth Section). 

(8) To study possibilities of visual educa- 
tion in rural communities (Youth Section). 

(9) To make a careful study of the life 
and needs of rural youth in one community 
(Youth Section). 

(10) To promote preparation of religious 
materials definitely related to the needs and 
problems of rural youth (Youth Section). 

(11) That the Standing Committee ask cer- 
tain middle schools to make special studies and 
experiments in use of social science courses and 
in social experiments (Youth Section). 

(12) Preparation of bibliographies of books 
for use in adult religious education; production 
of suitable series of textbooks for adult en- 
quirers and Christians (Adult). 

(13) To select one church which shall make 
a definite study of Christianizing the Home 
problem, a church interested with leaders capa- 
ble of the study and experiment (Adult). 

(14) One theological seminary and one 
Bible Training School be selected at once, lead- 
ership and courses provided or moved there so 
that five years from now we may have teachers 
of the subject of Christianizing the Home for 
other seminaries, Bible schools and middle 
schools (Adult). 

(15) That the Committee take definite re- 
sponsibility for finding one boys’ middle school 
and one girls’ middle school to serve as an ex- 
periment station in training for the Christian 
home (Adult). 

(16) That Standing Committee should act 
as clearing house to help religious education 
committees of various churches to share in ma- 
terials produced and in results of experiments 
made and in organization of leadership train- 
ing schools and institutes so as to avoid dupli- 
cation of work. 

(17) That Standing Committee undertake 
preparation of experimental syllabuses for 
—" of general workers (Leadership Sec- 
tion). 

(18) That Standing Committee should ar- 
range for a special course in religious educa- 
tion at one national center—say of six months 
or one year, and further arrange with the 
church authorities and mission boards concerned 
that selected workers be released for this pur- 
pose. 

(19) A National Institute (short period) 
should be arranged for and a specialist from 
abroad invited to assist. 

(20) A research religious education library. 

(21) To request Standing Committee to 
forward Advanced Leadership Training Courses 
to religious education departments of universi- 
ties, seminaries and religious education secre- 
taries of the churches that they may criticize, 
suggest alternative courses, and lists of suit- 
able textbooks and report to Standing Com- 
mittee. That elementary and _ intermediate 
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courses be forwarded to religious education sec- 
retaries and all who may be able to use them, 
for criticism, suggestion of alternative courses, 
lists of books, etc. Also suggestions as to suit- 
able books for teachers or materials for placing 
in hands of pupils are desired. 





Free Motion Pictures 
S MOTION pictures are being used 
more and more in the church as 
well as in the classroom, it has come to 
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our attention that the Motion Picture 
Bureau of the Y. M. C. A., 347 Madison 
Avenue, New York City, and 300 West 
Adams Building, Chicago, Illinois, has an 
extensive library of free motion pictures 
in addition to a large collection of rental 
pictures on religious and secular subjects. 
Catalog may be obtained on request. In 
the next few months a catalog listing 
sound films will also be available. 





citizens. 


CIENTIFIC facts regarding alcohol have been put forth in many 
studies. No attempt has been made to take these studies and make a 
digest setting forth the established facts. A group of eminent scientists 
headed by one of the foremost men in a great university has offered to act 
for the Religious Education Association in making such a compendium. 
The social and legal problems incident to alcohol will never be solved 
without the available facts being made accessible to leaders, teachers, and 


Scientific men are ready. The expense will be comparatively small. 





Whoever is willing to finance this will be making a great contribution to 
our national life. If you know of some one who would be interested in this 
opportunity, please write the Religous Education Association for further 
information. 



















Our Machine Age* 


EpWARD SCRIBNER AMES 


Pastor, University Church, Disciples of Christ, and Professor of Philosophy, University of Chicago 


O SWIFTLY has the machine age 

descended upon us that we are all 
able in our personal memories to appre- 
ciate something of the enormous changes 
it has wrought in the world. Fifty years 
ago there were no electric lights, no foun- 
tain pens, no typewriters, no gasoline 
engines, no automobiles, no radios, no 
airplanes, no kodaks, no motion pictures, 
no tractors, no linotypes, no turbine steam 
engines. These and scores of other devices 
have been created and made available for 
saving human labor and extending man’s 
power. The number of employed persons 
in the United States is about fifty mil- 
lion, and our machine power is equivalent 
to the use of more than four billion such 
persons. 

By means of machines and chemistry 
we have entered what the scientists de- 
scribe as the synthetic era. The tortoise 
shell frames of our glasses are made of 
skimmed milk; amber beads are made of 
bakelite, which is a combination of car- 
bolic acid and formaldehyde; rayon, or 
artificial silk, comes from wood, from 
wood pulp; cellophane, in which you buy 
candy and cigars, is made of wood; and 
the leather of your automobiles, if they 
cost less than $7,000, is made of wood 
and called fabrikoid; and the bodies are 
painted with lacquer also made from 
wood. The use of this lacquer illustrates 
vividly the time-saving value of these new 
methods. Whereas it formerly required 
twenty to forty days to paint an automo- 


*An address delivered at the Second Annual Sum- 
mer Conference on Citizenship of the University of 
Louisville, June 15, 16, 1931. 


bile, it can now be sprayed with lacquer in 
twenty minutes. Sugar can be made 
from wood, from cotton, from straw and 
from cornstalks. All the old artificiali- 
ties have become trivial in comparison 
with present possibilities. It is now no 
strain on the imagination to think of an 
elegant lady in an unprecedented synthetic 
makeup. She may wear a beautiful syn- 
thetic dress of rayon, adorned with syn- 
thetic pearls, emeralds, and sapphires, eat 
nourishing food made from wood and 
petroleum, flavored with the perfume of 
coal products, and all the time smile at 
you with a synthetic face! 

There are many other signs that the 
old days are gone, the days of the horse 
and buggy, of the oil lamp, the scythe, the 
sickle, the sailboat, the household indus- 
tries, and the homemade foods and 
fabrics. People have rushed into cities, 
and those who remain behind sit by their 
radios, and very shortly will be able to 
see by television, as they now see in the 
movies, the whole varied life of millions 
of neighbors. Every one recognizes that 
the machine has brought us speed, power, 
and undreamed of prosperity, with com- 
fort, luxury, entertainment, excitement, 
and endless novelty. 

Many, however, and among them some 
of the wisest and loveliest souls, are 
frankly pessimistic about it all. They 
question whether we are really better for 
it all, whether we are not becoming su- 
perficial, impatient, sensuous, materialis- 
tic. It is said the human being is so 
deeply affected by what his hands work 
with that men and women are themselves 
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and sacrificing 
everything for machine-like efficiency. 
The salesman is rated by what he can 
produce in measurable business, and an 
impersonal score is kept of his profitable- 
ness to the concern, in relation to the 
pace set by the most skilled of his fellow- 


becoming mechanical 


salesmen. Every worker in great stores, 
offices, and factories must punch the time 
clock and work in the presence of all 
manner of checks and records. 

In such an atmosphere, it is natural to 
think of the human being as a machine 
and to estimate his value in terms of 
quantity of piece-work, and in precision 
and power of performance. Human be- 
ings are thus regimented, depersonalized, 
numbered, measured, and managed like 
the machines they serve. Psychologists 
have arisen and put this conception into 
scientific terminology as the extreme be- 
haviorists have done. Viewed merely as 
machines, the emotional life of men be- 
comes largely superfluous and the so- 
called ideal values fade from the scene. 
This tendency has given rise to one of 
the profoundest, most crucial problems of 
philosophical thought today—the problem 
as to the nature and significance of val- 
ues. The question is whether in such a 
mechanized world as science conceives 
nature to be, and in a social order stand- 
ardized into machine processes, the val- 
ues of love and beauty, the values of 
religion and art, are really significant or 
merely compensatory ornaments, if not 
deceptive illusions. In this state of things, 
Whither Mankind? A group of the 
world’s most distinguished thinkers have 
faced that question, and their answers 
deepen, rather than lessen the problem. 


Some have suggested that the machines 
be abolished. Only a few years ago, I 
heard John Galsworthy, the English play- 
wright, say that if he had the power he 
would abolish all existing airplanes and 
prohibit the manufacture of any others. 
Gandhi regards the threatened indus- 
trialization of India as the greatest pos- 
sible disaster for that country. He sits, 
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half clad, in his homespun garb and 
pleads with his countrymen to oppose the 
industry and commerce of the western 
world in favor of the simple village life 
of past centuries. Europe, England, and 
America, with their militarism and their 
machine labor, managed by autocratic, 
dictatorial executives, seem to him to 
threaten the friendly, peaceful life of the 
masses and the religious, contemplative 
quiet of their ancient civilization. 

A writer in one of the recent issues of 
a popular magazine questions what the 
23,000,000 automobiles are doing to the 
United States. He suggests that gasoline 
stimulates more extravagance and pos- 
sibly affords less real happiness than al- 
cohol ever did; and that the automobile 
perhaps kills more, maims more, bank- 
rupts more homes, promotes or abets 
more crime, fills more courts, keeps more 
boys out of school, takes more people 
away from books, keeps more out of 
church, and corrupts more girls than beer 
ever did. 

In spite of all such dangers and evils, 
we are not likely to turn back, junk our 
machines, and cultivate again the old 
simple life of the countryside and the 
village. But how can we adjust to the 
new conditions? Like an invading army 
the machines have devastated the snug 
little world of fifty years ago and have 
set us all out in a new universe of enor- 
mous distances of space and time, and of 
ceaseless motion and change. You, who 
are graduating today, will see an enor- 
mous acceleration of these forces. Last 
week two scientists, in a few hours, 
swung up above the earth higher than 
men ever went before, and opened to 
scientific imagination a new realm for 
human exploitation in the stratosphere, 
where it may be possible in a few years 
to travel at new speed and tap sources of 
power for new miracles of achievement. 


The problem for any thoughtful mind 
is this, Can we utilize the machine in such 
a way as to master it, rather than to be 
mastered by it? Can we achieve an atti- 
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tude toward industrialism with its cities, 
its wealth and its seeming materialism, 
which will support satisfying ideals and 
religious values? Is it possible that our 
machines will be the means of arriving 
at new values, new reaches of the human 
spirit ? 

To perceive the possibilities of fulfill- 
ing such hopes, certain things are needed. 
One is the recognition of the higher 
goods that machines have already 
brought, beyond the material wealth they 
have produced and the luxuries they have 
afforded. A great Chinese scholar, Hu 
Shih, sees that machines may be emanci- 
pators from slavery and the means of de- 
veloping spirituality. “What spirituality,” 
he exclaims, “is there in a civilization 
which tolerates such a terrible form of 
human slavery as the ‘ricksha coolie’? 
Do we seriously believe that there can be 
any spiritual life left in those poor human 
beasts of burden who run and toil and 
sweat under that peculiar bondage of 
slavery which knows neither the minimum 
wage nor any limit of working hours?” 
It is estimated that in the United States 
each person has thirty-five mechanical 
slaves working for him, while in China 
each person has but three-quarters of one 
mechanical slave. This relative freedom 
from long hours of heavy physical labor 
is one of the obvious gifts of the machine 
age. 

But it is all too plain that mere freedom 
from physical labor is not itself the attain- 
ment of a spiritual life. It is but one con- 
dition of it. 

This release from so much hard labor 
might be thought sufficient to make the 
machine very welcome in human society, 
since most persons are so willing to es- 
cape all possible drudgery. Yet there are 
deep psychological antagonisms to the 
machine. It goes against old habits. I 


once knew a business man on the Board 
of Trade in Chicago who refused to have 
a typewriter in his office because he felt 
that letters written by hand were more 
personal and therefore more effective with 


his clients. Some of you will remember 
that the first automobiles were built with 
high wheels, on the general lines of the 
old buggies, and some of them even had 
a whip socket, which probably made the 
driver feel more at home. 

Even yet a deep suspicion and resent- 
ment lingers in our human feelings 
against these innovations. They are like 
scab workmen brought in to displace the 
old force. In many instances, the intro- 
duction of the machine has simplified 
manufacturing and speeded up the proc- 
ess, until one man with a machine can 
do the work of ten or fifty men under the 
old system. It looks like the introduction 
of foreign labor. The linotype led to the 
discharge of scores of hand typesetters, 
and the steam shovels, cement mixers, 
graders and trucks now do the work of 
dozens of men, and do it better. We are 
still under the delusion that homemade 
pies and hand-made chairs are better than 
those from the factories. 

In the long run it is superiority in qual- 
ity and quantity of work accomplished 
which wins the machine favor. Think 
what the great presses have done for the 
printing of books and magazines, or what 
the telegraph and the telephone have done 
for communication, or what the railroads, 
steamships, and airplanes have done for 
travel and the transport of mail and 
freight. Education and religion have 
profited as well as commerce. The Bible 
is circulated in greater editions, to more 
remote places, and at greater economy 
than ever before. All good news has bet- 
ter opportunity to be heralded far and 
wide than in any age of the world. 

Can any one doubt that the phonograph 
and the radio have vastly enriched the 
lives of millions of people by the dissemi- 
nation of music, literature, and science? 
Many colleges and pulpits are broadcast- 
ing knowledge and inspiration to number- 
less persons who would otherwise be de- 
prived of them. X-ray machines aid in the 
diagnosis of disease, and the ultra-violet 
rays convey the healing power of sunlight 
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in the most forbidding climate and on the 
darkest days. The telescope and the mi- 
croscope extend the natural vision to 
otherwise inaccessible objects, as the 
telephone and the radio enable the ear to 
hear instantly voices where before only 
silence reigned. Is this not literally mak- 
ing the blind to see and the deaf to hear? 
The widespread purchase and use of these 
instruments is evidence of the practical 
appreciation felt by mankind for these 
machines. They are loved and prized to 
such an extent that no normal person 
could wish the world to be deprived of 
them. 

Yet there are more significant values 
represented by these machines. They are 
products of intelligence and afford a 
stimulus to development of intelligence, 
which is a crowning glory of human life. 
They excite curiosity as to their construc- 
tion and operation. The boy who makes 
his own radio—and what boy does not— 
comes into possession of great secrets of 
nature which only recently were un- 
known to the wisest scientist. He comes 
into the consciousness of power through 
careful and intelligent co-operation with 
nature which gives him a new sense of 
freedom and of mastery—an invaluable 
element of character. He learns to re- 
spect the laws of materials and to exer- 
cise the patience and ingenuity upon which 
control and inventiveness depend. It may 
be said that no one learns to drive an au- 
tomobile without having his character 
definitely affected thereby. Getting the 
habit of alertness so that he will stop, 
look, and listen is indispensable to safety 
and efficiency. Observing the rules of 
traffic and taking account of the rights 
and well-being of others constitute some- 
thing absolutely fundamental to moral 
and social relations among men. 

A further quality rapidly developing in 
our machine age is that of the disposition 
to accept change and to expect improve- 
ment. Our faces are set toward a pos- 


sible better future for man on this earth 
with more hopefulness and reasonable- 


ness than ever before. A sense of youth- 
fulness and creative energy has taken pos- 
session of the average man to a degree 
neyer before experienced. There is a 
growing conviction that the human race is 
young when viewed in terms of the ad- 
vance which has been made over the ages 
of ignorance and the helplessness of man 
in adjusting himself to the world in which 
he lives. We feel ourselves just emerg- 
ing from many childish superstitions, just 
beginning to throw off the fear of the 
dark, to discard the rabbit’s foot and 
chestnut talisman, the old magic medi- 
cines, and the astrologer’s tales of chart- 
ing the course of a man’s life by reference 
to the hour in which he was born. Doubt- 
less there is plenty of magic and hokum 
remaining, but fewer persons in each suc- 
cessive generation care whether there are 
thirteen at table if they get a good meal 
and have good company, or whether they 
see the new moon over the left shoulder 
if the night is balmy and the motor work- 
ing smoothly. 

People are more willing to accept the 
gradual and partial improvements which 
lie within their reach without demanding 
complete perfection, than was formerly 
the case. This is strikingly exemplified 
in the development of machines. The 
original steam engine, sewing machine, 
lathe, bicycle, automobile, was a marvel 
for the work it could do, but in each case 
it was a crude affair compared with the 
later improved models. As new features 
are added the successive stages mark ad- 
vances and are heralded as the last work 
in their line. Yet the manufacturer is 
constantly on the lookout for some new 
design or additional economy. It might 
seem that the never-failing demand for 
novelty would generu‘* an attitude of 
hesitance with reference to any product 
and arrest its sale and use in view of the 
expectation that a better product was 
about to be available. Only to a slight 
extent does this happen, for the sales- 
man at least presents whatever he sells 
as complete and final in its line. Trade 
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labels and advertisements are often in the 
superlative degree, the ne plus ultra, the 
acme, perfection itself. But each season 
sees improvements, new models and the 
surpassing of perfection itself. This age 
of invention is teaching us to use what 
we have achieved as the best, and yet to 
look to tomorrow for something better. 
The practical business man makes no 
apologies for recommending an article 
one day as the height of perfection and 
the next day telling you that it has been 
superseded. This was brought to my at- 
tention some time ago by the label on a 
little oil stove. It bravely announced it- 
self as “New Perfection number 62.” 
That would be a good slogan for the 
spirit of our age. Some device we con- 
trive is so much better than anything we 
have had that it seems like perfection, and 
when we improve it a little we unblush- 
ingly call it “new perfection,” and at last 
we get accustomed to this paradoxical 
language and continue to use it through 
one change after another until we reach 
the grand perfection of perfection num- 
ber 62. This expresses an attitude toward 
many sides of modern life that is full of 
significance. The term perfection, in 
practical life, denotes great merit or 
worth. It is an honorific, eulogistic word 
and registers admiration and enthusiasm. 
But the idea of perfection so used does 
not mean that the end of all possibilities 
has been reached. It rather means that 
there are different degrees of perfection 
or excellence, and that we stand ready to 
give up the good for the better, and in- 
deed to discard the best for a higher best. 
This is the history of invention. It has 
yielded results in many lines which for a 
while seem final, but the very success it 
has brought stimulates inquiries after 
other and more effective inventions. Our 
machine age is therefore widely charac- 
terized by a great sense of power through 
what has been accomplished, together 
with a keen expectancy for new and 
greater things to come. 


Not only has the machine brought re- 
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lease from labor, great prosperity, incen- 
tives to intelligence and self-control and 
a forward look. It has also created leisure 
by shortening hours and working days. 
In other words, it has brought freedom, 
the formal freedom of permission for the 
worker to have an open evening of eight 
hours and eight hours of sleep. But the 
eight hours of leisure each day, together 
with the week-end holidays, present an 
unprecedented problem to thousands of 
persons. No more important question 
confronts an industrial society than this 
of the fruitful use of leisure. The wisest 
of our social workers recognize the neces- 
sity of better education for more ade- 
quate use of leisure. 


What is required here is not less but 
more mechanization of life in terms of 
habits of higher recreation and activity. 
All cultural processes may be stated in 
terms of the mechanisms they involve. 
Language and literature, art and moral- 
ity, social life and religion, are matters 
of habits and skills. Their techniques are 
just as definite and teachable as the arts 
of operating machines and tools. Just as 
the freedom to operate an automobile de- 
pends upon certain co-ordinations of eye, 
hand and foot, so reading books, con- 
templating pictures, and enjoying religion 
depend upon habits of perception, of 
thought and of action. The cultivated 
person is one who reacts properly to the 
objects and situations which he en- 
counters. To be free to enjoy music or 
paintings, afternoon teas or dinner par- 
ties, implies forms of reaction which must 
be learned. To participate intelligently 
and significantly in politics and social 
movements requires experience in the 
kind of activities these things require. 

The psychologists rightly call such ac- 
tivities mechanisms. The playing of a 
game of bridge or tennis demands ner- 
vous mechanisms which are acquired 
through practise as exacting and specific 
as those used in manipulating a type- 
writer or an electric washing machine. 
Power and refinement of skill in the high- 
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est as well as in the most commonplace 
performances rest upon appropriate 
habits. Such habits are no more the en- 
slaving of individuals than is learning the 
vocabulary and grammar of the French 
language or mastering the methods and 
attitudes of work in a scientific labora- 
tory. What we need, therefore, to lib- 
erate men from the mechanizing which 
the use of machinery involves, is the 
development of other mechanisms in the 
spheres of cultural and associated human 
life. The way out of the difficulties which 
beset us through the mechanizing of life 
in the common labor of the day is by the 
development of still other mechanisms in 
the higher levels and ranges of what is 
truly the spiritual life. Many of the 
evils of our machine age arise from the 
narrowness and dullness of the routines 
men work under, so that they labor in a 
monotony unrelieved by imaginative in- 
terests, scarcely feeling the part they play 
in a total, creative process, while their 
leisure is likely to be mere reaction from 
work into unregulated, sensuous indul- 
gence. More play in their work, and more 
work in their playtime, expresses in a 
paradox the fact that men crave satisfac- 
tion of their intelligence and imagination 
in their tasks, and more order and crea- 
tiveness in their leisure. 


Another needed extension of the 
mechanization of life is in the associated 
life of men. The home, the school, the 
state and the church are social mechan- 
isms which may be organized on the lower 
order of external contrivances which 
master and dominate the individual, or 
they may be of the finer and freer type 
of organization which releases and utilizes 
imagination and initiative. The differ- 
ence between the two types may be seen 
in the spontaneity of children at play and 
their uninterested attitudes toward their 
studies in many schools. The profoundest 
impulse in modern education is the en- 
deavor so to conduct instruction that it 
shall have this lively interest at every 
stage. It is recognized that the child 
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learns many skills and much social ad- 
justments through play, and the question 
is how to find in other tasks this zest, 
curiosity, and patient devotion which the 
child exhibits in making block houses or 
in operating toy trains. The toil of boys 
digging a cave in the river bank, or in 
constructing a raft, or rigging up a sail- 
boat, or in training for foot-ball, is heroic 
enough, but it is not drudgery to them. 
Here and there adults carry into their 
handicrafts and professions this artistry 
of creative workmanship, but far too 
many miss this deep and satisfying quality 
in their serious life-work. This failure 
is due in large part to the fact that they 
have become the subjects rather than the 
masters of the mechanisms with which 
they work. 


There is no real danger that human 
beings will ever be transformed com- 
pletely into machines, for there is a fun- 
damental difference between machines 
and living organisms. Machines do not 
grow and change by assimilation of food 
and by exercise; machines do not repro- 
duce themselves; they are incapable of 
self-repair ; they have no power of initiat- 
ing action, or of adapting themselves to 
conditions. But all these things are char- 
acteristic of man. Machines are not dis- 
cussing with one another what they will 
do with man, but men are able to raise 
the question as to what they will do with 
the machine, and the fact of being able 
to ask the question is one of the best evi- 
dences that men will find an answer. Al- 
ready the answer is being made and, in 
general, it is that man must so organize 
and, in a true sense, mechanize his own 
life, that he will be able to use these me- 
chanical agencies for the highest ends. 
The great war showed the terrible uses 
to which they could be put, but it sug- 
gested what would be possible if our sci- 
ence and our resources were directed as 
fully toward human welfare as they were 
then against it. If it has been possible 
to organize hatred and fear upon so vast 
a scale, it may be equally possible to or- 
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ganize brotherhood and sympathy upon 
as great a scale, but to do so will require 
the same painstaking foresight, ingenuity, 
and co-operation. It will demand as much 
intelligence and devotion on the part of 
the individual, a lifting up of his eyes to 
the wider horizons within which his own 
life is set, and the realization that his 
personal attitudes augment or diminish 
the strength of the common cause. 

These are tasks which rest particularly 
upon the educated young people of the 
world. The armies of all the great wars 
have been made up of youth, and the 
ranks of the legions of peace, of civiliza- 
tion, and of religious advancement are 
also made up of the educated youth. 

A more congenial, and equally signifi- 
cant, illustration of the possibility of 
utilizing the marvellous resources of our 
time for chosen ends may be seen in the 
field of industry and commerce. For a 
decade and more the great financial prizes 
have been found in business and engi- 
neering. Today the failure of these in- 
terests is almost as pathetic as the failure 
of the World War. We have reached 
over-production, the world-markets are 
disturbed, gold has been piled too high in 
two or three countries, until the balance 
of trade is upset and the stock market is 
undone. It is such a tense situation that 
it is almost treason to admit it, and every- 
one is saying that all now depends upon 
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psychology, keeping up our faith and our 
courage. This is certainly an unprece- 
dented burden to put upon psychology, 
but whatever the causes, it is evident that 
we have been able by our inventions, our 
organizations and our energy to make tre- 
mendous changes in the conditions of 
human life and in the order of the world 
society. 

No one can doubt that with the same 
intelligence and determination that have 
achieved so much in war and in material 
prosperity, it would be possible to accom- 
plish similar great miracles on behalf of 
education, social reform, peace, and jus- 
tice. We do not at heart desire to glorify 
war and we do not actually feel the high- 
est pride in merely being rich and com- 
fortable. But we do genuinely respond 
to unselfish efforts to improve the life of 
mankind, to banish disease, to drive out 
crime, to eliminate ignorance. Already, 
the schools, the sciences, the homes, and 
the churches are committed in principle 
to this ideal of human betterment. We 
have received great opportunities and rich 
gifts of intelligence and love. And it is 
these gifts of intelligence and love that 
we now have the privilege of developing 
and cultivating in all the wide-reaching re- 
lations which are ours as citizens, not of 
one country alone, but as citizens of the 
whole world and as citizens of the king- 
dom of heaven upon earth. 
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The Merchant Ethic* 


Rosert C. TEARE 


Banker, Chicago, Illinois 


T IS quite unnecessary, in this autumn 
of 1931, to defend the proposition that 

many changes must occur in our economic 
and industrial order, for this is admitted 
on every hand. For the first time, we are 
suffering from the strange and paradox- 
ical malady of too many goods. Miners 
are cold because they have mined too 
much coal; and farmers are hungry be- 
cause they have produced too much food. 
Within recent months, our cotton planters 
have been urged to plow up one-third of 
their growing crops, and many have been 
the reports of the burning or destruction 
of surplus commodities. Millions vainly 
walk the streets for work and many of 
these, with countless others, have seen 
their savings vanish in an epidemic of 
defaults and bank failures. 

Though the need of some sort of 
change is felt with increasing keenness, 
particularly by those who have suffered 
the loss of their savings or their jobs, 
there is no unanimity as to what we are 
to do about it. The liberals are present- 
ing suggestions for new social legislation, 
based upon the experience of nations 
whose social development has preceded 
ours by some decades. They contend that 
a nation which has done so much for its 
citizens, through the development of pub- 
lic schools and universities, and even the 
development of certain industries by tar- 
iffs, may well consider further steps in 
the direction of collective effort. The 
radicals, on the other hand, scorn such 
ameliorative proposals and seek to incul- 


*A paper read before the Chicago Literary Club on 
February 9, 1931, and printed, in somewhat different 
form, in the April issue of The American Bar Asso- 
ciation Journal. 


cate in the minds of the discontented the 
doctrine that the privileged, as a class, 
will never voluntarily surrender their ac- 
quired or inherited privileges. 

It is not the purpose of this article to 
venture upon any discussion of these 
broad problems of economic and political 
theory, but rather to consider the ethics 
of our present individualistic business 
system. For those of a radical turn of 
mind this will seem entirely futile, but for 
those who believe that our individualism 
may prevail it becomes increasingly im- 
portant to emphasize the social signifi- 
cance of business relationships. They 
realize, as some of our most distinguished 
business leaders have declared, that this 
system of ours is on trial today. If it is 
to survive, in the face of things as they 
are, it must continue as a new capitalism. 


THE CHALLENGE OF JoHN RUSKIN 

Of the men of letters who have ad- 
dressed themselves to the problem, none 
stands out more boldly than John Ruskin, 
the art critic who became a social philos- 
opher. His predecessors, Dickens, Thack- 
eray, and Carlyle, had given much atten- 
tion to the awakened social consciousness 
of their day; but none had grappled with 
the matter of business ethics with any 
particularity. Carlyle, with all his fresh 
and vehement attack upon the conditions 
of modern industry, and with all the 
keenness of his feeling that multitudes 
had been thereby spiritually disinherited, 
became exceedingly vague when he at- 
tempted a practical program. Ruskin, 
however, stoutly maintained that our busi- 
ness life must be charged with a moral 
ideal in its particulars, and the very defi- 
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niteness of his suggestions regarding pro- 
duction, consumption, wage contracts, and 
the like, created consternation among the 
good people of 1860. After three chap- 
ters of Unto This Last had appeared in 
the Cornhill Magazine, the outcry against 
him became so great that the series was 
hastily concluded, and for a time he was 
silenced. 

Today Ruskin is honored far and near 
for his insistence that the true merchant 
not only can, but must, be worthy of a 
place beside the true teacher, the true 
lawyer, and the true physician. There 
are few more searching passages in so- 
cial criticism than his noble chapter, “The 
Roots of Honor,” in which he treats of 
merchants, employers and their duties. 


This fact is [says Ruskin], that people never 
have had clearly explained to them the true 
functions of a merchant with respect to other 
people. I should like the reader to be very 
clear about this. 

Five great intellectual professions, relating to 
daily necessities of life, have hitherto existed— 
three exist necessarily in every civilized nation: 

The Soldier’s profession is to defend it. 

The Pastor’s, to teach it. 

The Physician’s, to keep it in health. 

The Lawyer’s, to enforce justice in it. 

The Merchant’s, to provide for it. 

And the duty of all these men is, on due 
occasion, to die for it. “On due occasion,” 
namely : 

The Soldier, rather than leave his post in 
battle. 

The Physician, rather than leave his post in 
plague. 

The Pastor, rather than teach Falsehood. 

The Lawyer, rather than countenance injus- 
tice. 

The Merchant—What is his “due occasion” 
of death? 

It is the main question of the merchant, as 
for all of us. For, truly, the man who does not 
know when to die, does not know how to live. 

as the captain of a ship is bound 
to be the last man to leave his ship in case of 
wreck, and to share his last crust with the 
sailors in case of famine, so the manufacturer, 
in any commercial crisis or distress, is bound 
to take the suffering of it with his men, and even 
to take more of it for himself than he allows 
his men to feel; as a father would in a famine, 
shipwreck or battle, sacrifice himself for his son. 

‘ the public will find that 
commerce is an occupation which gentlemen will 
every day see more need to engage in, rather 
than in the business of talking to men, or slaying 
them: that in true commerce, as in true preach- 
ing, or true fighting, it is necessary to admit the 
idea of occasional voluntary loss; that sixpences 
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have to be lost, as well as lives, under a sense 
of duty; that the market may have its martyr- 
doms as well as the pulpit; and trade its hero- 
ism, as well as war. 

A Worp From BERNARD SHAW 

In our own day, Bernard Shaw has 
thrust himself forward as one of the most 
severe critics of our economic practices. 
In the first of his so-called “Unpleasant 
Plays,” entitled Widowers’ Houses, he 
presents his general criticism of our eco- 
nomic order. With dramatic art he de- 
picts the exploitation of the poor of our 
great cities, and, as he writes in his 
preface, “the pecuniary ties between it 
and the pleasant people of ‘independent 
incomes’ who imagine that such sordid 
matters do not touch their own lives.” As 
readers of the play will recall, young 
Dr. Harry Trench is placed in the posi- 
tion of declining the dowry of his fiancée 
because of the harshly collected slum 
rents from which it has been accumu- 
lated. 

His youthful idealism sordidly weak- 
ens, however, upon the disconcerting dis- 
covery that his own seven hundred 
pounds a year is derived from a 7 per 
cent mortgage upon the same slum prop- 
erties. As the play closes, he has yielded 
further, to become a party to a scheme 
to obtain excessive compensation from the 
municipality in a prospective condemna- 
tion proceeding. 

We cannot tarry, however, with these 
stimulating challenges but must proceed 
to the actual casuistry of business, as it 
has been developed by the social philos- 
ophers, the churchmen, and the jurists. 

The student of history promptly tells us 
that the subject has been one of sharp 
differences from the first. On the one 
hand, Aristotle, like us moderns, had 
considered that fundamental question of 
whether it is right to buy as cheaply as 
possible and to sell as dearly as possible. 
He had arrived at the very definite con- 
clusion that such practice, however com- 
mon, was not just. He and his followers 
went even beyond this position to de- 
nounce all trade as necessarily base, and 
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trading profits, therefore, as little better 
than outright robbery. 
In opposition to the views of Aristotle, 


however, many of the Roman jurists. 


frankly admitted trade to be a necessity 
and, moreover, assumed that it need 
not be linked with moral considera- 
tions. Profits were conceded to be inevi- 
table. 


THe CHURCH AND BusINEss ETHICS 


This question of what to do with these 
troublesome problems of trade soon be- 
came a prominent one in the Christian 
church, and the theories evolved are of 
some interest to us. After much clashing 
of opinion, the doctrines of the “just 
price,” the evil of usury and the sinful- 
ness of avarice emerged. The detailed 
guides for the use of the confessors and 
the devout of that day devote a surprising 
amount of attention to the details of busi- 
ness ethics. The church fathers are in- 
structed to make inquiry into the use of 
unjust weights and measures, the with- 
holding of wages, the sale of fraudulent 
wares, the removing of landmarks, the 
common evasions of usury, such as 
fictitious partnerships and loans in guise 
of sales, as well as other infringe- 
ments of the rule against avarice. From 
Thomas Aquinas down to Martin Luther, 
these theories were urged with all vigor, 
based on the underlying thought that so- 
ciety is not an economic machine but a 
spiritual organism, and that the economic 
appetites should not become the masters 
of the society of men. 

This economic idealism was possibly 
never taken with too much seriousness by 
the Church itself in its own affairs. At 
any rate, it was soon to wither before 
new forces. The discoveries of the fif- 
teenth century and the growing commerce 
of the world, expanding into the western 
hemisphere, brought into existence a new 
mercantile class of wealth and power, in 
whose ears the medieval doctrines against 
usury and profit seeking sounded exceed- 
ingly strange. Champions of their view- 
point were soon to appear. 


Tue TEACHING OF CALVIN 

In the pages of Mr. Tawney’s Religion 
and the Rise of Capitalism, we have an 
extended study of how Christianity, in the 
form of Calvinism, turned from the 
earlier economic viewpoint of the small 
market town to that of the large trade 
center and its men of affairs. Calvin and 
his followers, in other words, began to 
take the main features of the new com- 
mercial civilization for granted, and there- 
fore prepared their teaching for applica- 
tion to such conditions, all quite uncon- 
sciously, no doubt. Tawney concludes 
that Calvinism was “perhaps the first sys- 
tematic body of religious teaching which 
can be said to recognize and applaud the 
economic virtues.” But he adds that the 
system was likewise “the attempt to make 
the law of God prevail even in those mat- 
ters of pecuniary gain and loss which 
mankind is disposed to regard 
more seriously than wounds and death.” 

We cannot pause here to follow the 
interesting details of Tawney’s argument, 
but two considerations may be noted. 

In the first place, Calvin’s recognition 
of the new day of business did not blind 
him to the need of a strict ethic. He 
recognized interest, but on the strict con- 
dition that it should not rise above a cer- 
tain rate, and on the further condition 
that loans should be made without interest 
to the poor. 

In the second place, however, Calvin’s 
teaching was an entering wedge for the 
philosophy of the intense individualism 
arising with the breakdown of feudalism 
and the growing power of the middle 
classes. The social idealism with which 
Calvin had expected to temper selfishness 
gradually gave way to the form of occa- 
sional almsgiving and sentimental com- 
passion for inferiors. And with this 
philosophical change, business became 
more and more impersonal and more a 
pure matter of economic expediency. 
Few thought of questioning the slave 
trade, the use of children as chimney 
sweeps, or the employment of women and 
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children in the mines. All this was done 
in the name of business, which eagerly 
sought justification in Adam Smith’s fa- 
mous doctrine of the “invisible hand,” 
which was to bring these clashing, selfish 
forces into providential harmony for the 
good of all. 

In such an individualistic society, cling- 
ing to all ideas accommodated to its 
interests and reiterating such phrases as 
“God helps those who help themselves” 
and “Business is business,” it is little 
wonder that the humanitarianism of the 
Ruskins and the Shaftesburys struck fire 
of intense opposition. 


During all these centuries, however, 
still another factor has been at work. So 
quietly has it functioned that its vast and 
intricate casuistry has too often been 
overlooked, if not scorned, by the ideal- 
ists. It is in the law, however, that men 
have wrought their most detailed concepts 
of human justice, and, regardless of its 
admitted limitations, to which we shall 
refer at a later time, we can by no means 
ignore such a rich deposit of the practical 
wisdom of the race. The law of sales, 
of contracts, of bailments, of common 
carriers, of torts, of bankruptcy, and the 
like, treat in most intimate fashion a vast 
array of practical problems involved in 
the ethics of the merchant. The field is 
so vast, in fact, as to involve great libra- 
ries, of many languages, and to engage 
the lifetime study of many thousands of 
men. 

In his fascinating lectures on “Law and 
Morals,” Dean Pound has made the ob- 
servation that law and ethics were clearly 
regarded as almost synonymous at the 
close of the eighteenth century, that is, in 
the sense that the law was regarded as 
merely the statement of universal prin- 
ciples. He adds that, although certain 


periods have denied any such close rela- 
tionship between law and morals, these 
same periods have in reality been pro- 
foundly influenced by the ethically crea-. 
tive: periods which preceded them. ‘In 
these creative periods, such as that which 


was marked by the rise of the principles 
of equity, the student of business ethics 
finds rich material. 


THe Law anp Just DEALING 

Such a consideration of the law, as the 
embodiment of the principles of just deal- 
ing, leads us to observe the rule for equal 
treatment of creditors in bankruptcy, but 
with preferred positions upon occasion 
for those in a particularly weak position ; 
the general principle that the necessitous 
man is entitled to the special protection 
of the courts; the restrictions upon the 
dealings between the trustee and those 
who trust ; the implied warranties accom- 
panying the sale of goods, that the articles 
sold will serve their purposes; the prin- 
ciple that a man will be held to account 
for his formal agreements; the principle 
that certain rights cannot be waived by 
contract, as in the case of the redemption 
period under a mortgage foreclosure ; the 
principles that he who seeks equity must 
do equity, and that he who comes into 
equity must come with clean hands; the 
principle of voluntary contract, enabling 
a person born in poverty to create for 
himself a position of wealth and power; 
and many other principles which, with all 
their ramifications and exceptions, fill the 
law books. Difficult as it may be to se- 
cure the free benefit of these principles, 
because of the much criticized rules of 
procedure, they bear the approval of time. 
A broad understanding of them would 
clear up many a muddled business situa- 
tion. 

We shall not attempt the lawyer’s task 
of any analysis or qualification of these 
principles of the law. We may pause, 
however, to give some attention to a rela- 
tively new and exceedingly interesting 
body of administrative law which bears 
particularly upon the right and wrong of 
business conduct. Our reference is to the 
rules evolved by the Federal Trade Com- 
mission since its establishment in 1914 
with power to enforce the general rule 
against unfair methods of competition in 
interstate commerce. 





























These rules have restricted local price 
cutting, the establishment of fixed retail 
selling prices, the offering of goods under 
misleading names, false endorsements and 
imitated trademarks, interference with a 
competitor’s contracts or efforts to steal 
his trade secrets, “exclusive dealer con- 
tracts,” and also certain forms of “tying 
contracts.” Although these cannot be 
considered in detail here, it is important 
to know that such rules have been formu- 
lated. As much might be said for the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission and those 
who have administered the pure food and 
drug laws. 


A brief review of such legal principles 
and administrative rules, when combined 
with the knowledge that these have been 
extended with almost infinite revision and 
refinement, might lead us quite willingly 
to believe that the law contains an ade- 
quate answer for the ethics of every busi- 
ness situation. This is so nearly true, 
indeed, that no consideration of business 
morals may omit due deference to these 
most significant contributions from the 
keen, trained minds of the legal profes- 
sion. 


The jurists themselves, however, would 
be the first to acknowledge that the law 
and the true merchant ethic of ideal busi- 
ness conduct do not in actuality coincide. 
Morals have ever seemed shrouded in a 
mist of subjective attitudes, and men 
have ever been slow to legalize more than 
what the common consciousness has de- 
manded. Even in our modern day, which 
has been marked by some social legisla- 
tion and judicial interpretation of an 
advanced type, we still live under the 
influence of a strict law inherited from 
the nineteenth century. As Dean Pound 
has pointed out, this strict law of ours 
is probably a reaction from that eight- 
eenth century emphasis upon the liberty, 
freedom and rights of the individual, out 
of which came the excesses of the French 
Revolution. And. strict law, whatever 
may be its merits from the point of view 
of affording security, abounds in the 
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affording of opportunities for the un- 
scrupulous. 

In illustration of these opportunities 
for the tricksters, we may remind our- 
selves of the fact that the very Statute 
of Frauds has been a means of aiding the 


fraudulent. Solemn promises, unless 
supported by technical considerations, and 
verbal representations, unless embodied 
in the written contract, flourish all too 
freely, tu the sorrow of those who trust 
too much. The very doctrine that every 
mau is charged with a knowledge of the 
law, though admittedly necessary for any 
legal structure whatsoever, is a hard 
teaching and has no doubt been the basis 
of many actual injustices. Moreover, the 
complexities of our rules of procedure, 
and the ease with which the party with 
the long pocketbook often may effectually 
defeat the party who has nothing but a 
just cause, have had the effect of seri- 
ously undermining the average business 
man’s respect for the law as an instru- 
ment of practical justice. In all fairness, 
of course, it must be said that this im- 
patience is more against the delays of 
procedure than against the theory of the 
law itself. But when all is said, few will 
deny that the law, in laying down defi- 
nite, utilitarian principles, necessarily 
creates a profusion of distinctions afford- 
ing possibilities of shrewd rascality. 

It would appear, therefore, that our 
search for the true merchant ethic must 
carry us beyond the law, into the realm 
of personal attitudes, particularly as they 
bear upon that twilight zone of conduct 
which Mr. Owen D. Young has called 
the penumbra between the clear light of 
wrong doing and the clear light of right 
doing. 

At this point we enter upon the new 
concept of business as the youngest of 
the professions. As a newcomer, at least, 
even if not as a plebeian or barbarian, in 
the aristocratic society of the professions, 
business has looked about a. little, and 
has casually observed the conduct of the 
older members of the group. From such 
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a study, certain very helpful principles 
have become evident. 


THE CANON OF EFFICIENCY 


In the first place, the merchant with 
wares to sell, and we must remember 
that we are all merchants of our labor 
or services at least, discovers that he is 
charged with a new professional respon- 
sibility of knowing his business thor- 
oughly, in order that he may present his 
goods intelligently and with due regard 
for the interests of his customers. Find- 
ing the engineer, the physician and the 
lawyer all strictly charged, by their own 
codes of professional ethics, and indeed 
by their entrance examinations, with the 
necessity of knowing their work with a 
certain advanced minimum of efficiency 
at the very least, the merchant perceives 
the importance of finding some similar 
standards for himself. He therefore 
holds himself responsible for producing 
and selling desirable merchandise at the 
lowest practical prices compatible with 
fair working conditions for his em- 
ployees. The law, of course, cannot im- 
pose such a condition upon him, but 
many a merchant prince has adopted the 
standard for himself. 


Such considerations as these need lit- 
tle emphasis in a world which has seen 
so many cardboard enterprises totter in 
the periodic interludes of business de- 
pression. We need manufacturers who 
will avoid the waste of time and money 
involved in the production of unneces- 
sary goods, as well as defective goods. 
We need commercial bankers who will 
confine their extensions of credit to sol- 
vent borrowers, and so protect the funds 
of their depositors. We need merchants 
of stocks and bonds who will not only 
refrain from selling “blue sky” securi- 
ties of the traditional wild-cat type, but 
will also exercise with diligence every 
reasonable precaution to keep their lists 
clear of items of dubious merit. This is 
no wish for utopian perfection, for per- 
fect business judgment is no more to be 


expected than infallible diagnosis from 
the physician. What we have every right 
to expect, however, is the application of 
reasonably diligent care and attention to 
these matters, never forgetting that it is 
precisely this diligence and wisdom on 
the part of our qualified business men, 
as distinguished from the irresponsible 
criticism of certain types of reformers, 
which has provided all that we have in 
systems of communication, in industries 
and in our relative degree of security 
from the hostility of nature. If it be 
said that our economic order still leaves 
much to be desired, and that the idea of 
a relative security is a bitter mockery for 
many thousands of our unemployed fel- 
lows, we may nevertheless rejoice in the 
growth of this professional interest 
among our business men in the diligent 
seeking of a more careful and intelligent 
production and distribution of the goods 
which society requires. Such a spirit 
must indeed occupy an essential place in 
the merchant ethic, for without it little 
advancement can be made under any con- 
ceivable economic system. 

There are those who will hasten to say 
that this presents the appearance of be- 
ing a broad approval of enlightened self- 
ishness of the hard-headed type, and 
somewhat of an echo of Adam Smith’s 
doctrine of the “invisible hand” which 
guides individual self-seeking into paths 
of the social good. In reply, it may be 
frankly said that untold good has un- 
questionably come from the intelligent 
pursuit of private interests. 

If this paper were addressed to per- 
sons of the eighteenth century, it prob- 
ably would close with an exposition of 
the advantages flowing, as we have seen, 
from the exercise of diligent self-interest 
in a world of free competition. Some- 
thing might also be said of the sharp 
distinction between appeals to benevo- 
lence and self-interest, with the implica- 
tion that we cannot rely upon the former 
and must, for the most part, depend upon 
the latter. 
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New Fipuciary RELATIONSHIPS 


The world of the twentieth century, 
however, is a more complex world than 
that of Adam Smith. We no longer 
think in terms of the village weaver and 
candlestick maker, who exchanged their 
products so informally, but rather in 
terms of complex commodities, such as 
multimotored flying machines, anti-knock 
gasoline, new pharmaceutical products, 
such as hexylresorcinol and viosterol, and 
a multitude of others, an intimate knowl- 
edge of which is possible for only rela- 
tively few. In such a situation, where 
the public finds it increasingly difficult 
to distinguish the genuine from the false, 
the manufacturer and the merchant of 
professional standards perceive the need 
of a certain fiduciary relationship be- 
tween the buyer and the seller. Just as 
the standards of the honorable physician 
will restrain him from advising an un- 
necessary surgical operation, and the 
morals of the upright lawyer will sup- 
press the selfish instinct to gain a lucra- 
tive fee by recommending unwise litiga- 
tion, so the ethics of the merchant will 
inhibit his natural impulse to make a 
profit through the sale of a meretricious 
or unworthy product. To use a single 
illustration, he will steadfastly refuse to 
manufacture and sell a breakfast food 
said to contain certain vitamins in health 
giving quantities unless he is convinced 
that such is the case, regardless of an 
obvious opportunity to “cash in” on a 
wave of popular interest in the subject 
of vitamins. 

Thus the merchant ethic is coming to 
appreciate the significance of these quasi- 
fiduciary relationships, and to emphasize 
the breach of fair dealing involved in the 
taking advantage of the relative igno- 
rance or inferior bargaining power of 
others. The law, of course, has already 
thrown a mantle of protection about 
minors, women, and certain others as 
well, but, generally speaking, has insisted 
upon an open field for the exercise of 
native sagacity and acquired knowledge. 


It is probably well that it has kept within 
such limits. The professional spirit, 
however, imposes its stricter moral con- 
trol by the voluntary extension of what 
the law has termed the trust relationship. 


At this point, we could easily allow 
our thoughts to range over the various 
fields of business, from ships to sealing 
wax and from furniture to flying ma- 
chines. In nearly every case, we, as con- 
sumers, are dependent upon the integrity 
of the vendor. If we buy nutmegs, we 
trust that they will not be made of wood. 
If we buy life preservers, we trust that 
they will not be loaded with iron to con- 
ceal a deficiency in the content of cork. 
If we choose to fly, we fervently hope 
that the plane will have been thoroughly 
checked for all mechanical faults before 
we take off. If we are small manufac- 
turers, we trust that our important out- 
lets for our products will not leave us 
in the lurch, or exercise a strategic situa- 
tion to beat our prices down to a bank- 
ruptcy level. If we are holders of cor- 
porate securities, we trust that our 
company officials will keep faith with us. 
Fiduciary relations, in short, appear to 
be the cement which holds together these 
divergent elements of our economic or- 
der. 

Since the sobering experience of the 
stock market debacle of 1929, the world 
has given new thought to the subject of 
fiduciary relations with respect to the old 
subject of speculation. Even legal and 
judicial attention has been given to a few 
of the so-called “pool” operations, by the 
shrewd tricks of which the unsophisti- 
cated are again and again separated from 
their money. Again, the propriety of the 
use of so-called “inside information” by 
corporation directors, whereby they may 
take advantage of their fellow stock- 
holders, is being reconsidered as never 
before. Leaving abstract theory on this 
subject, we have all read of former 
Prime Minister Stanley Baldwin proudly 
losing his fortune by refusing to sell his 
depreciating shares and thereby deliber- 
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ately passing his losses on to others. 
There are probably few among us who 
would follow so stern an ethic, but we 
shall not forget that there are those who 
have. 


Apropos of these voluntarily assumed 
trust relationships, it is exceedingly in- 
teresting to observe the spread of the 
idea into some unusual and possibly un- 
expected places. We are not accustomed, 
for example, to find consideration for the 
injured prominent in the thoughts of the 
casualty companies, yet we can name 
companies which pride themselves in af- 
fording adequate relief for the unfortu- 
nate victims of industry, rather than in 
attempting to beat down legitimate claims 
by legal pettifoggery. There is also 
the rise of a new attitude toward 
labor, which we find expressed in 
Mr. Owen D. Young’s notable address 
on the occasion of the dedication of the 
new business school buildings at Har- 
vard in 1927. After pointing out that 
labor, no less than capital, shares in the 
hazards of industry, he used these words: 

Fortunately, we are making great progress 
in America in these difficult relationships. We 
are trying to think in terms of human beings. 
One group of human beings who put their 
capital in, and another group who put their 
lives and labor in a common enterprise for 
mutual advantage. ... We think of managers 
no longer as the partisan attorneys of either 
group against the other. Rather we have come 
to consider them trustees of the whole under- 
taking whose responsibility it is to see to it 
on the one side that the invested capital is 
safe and that its return is adequate and con- 
tinuous; and on the other side that competent 
and conscientious men are found to do the 
work and that their job is safe and their earn- 
ings adequate and continuous. Managers may 
not be able to realize that ideal either for 
capital or labor. It is a great advance, how- 
ever, for us to have formuiated that objective 
and to be striving toward that goal. 

For these considerations, therefore, we 
would appear to be reasonably justified 
in naming this solicitude for implied 
fiduciary relations as a second general 
element of the merchant ethic, to rank 
beside the primary element of the strenu- 
ous and intelligent pursuit of individual 
interests. The whole conception of pro- 
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fessional standards, moreover, suggests 
still another element, namely, a concern 
for the public interest. Of this some- 
thing remains to be said. 


BUSINESS AND THE PusBLic INTEREST 


If it be asserted that business has been 
slow to adopt the social point of view, 
we may observe, at the very outset, that 
the concept has also been one of gradual 
development in the older professions. An 
illustration of this may be drawn from 
the history of the honored medical pro- 
fession. 

The ancient Hippocratic oath, the first 
code of ethics ever formulated by a pro- 
fessional body, contains the following 
pledge of secrecy: “Whatsoever, in my 
practice or not in my practice, I shall 
see or hear amid the lives of men which 
ought not to be noised abroad, as to this 
I will keep silence.” This excellent ad- 
monition against gossip was virtually 
repeated in the 1847 Code of the Amer- 
ican Medical Association, with the slight 
modification that matters which it 
quaintly termed “infirmities of life or 
character” should never be divulged by 
the physician “except when he is impera- 
tively required to do so.” By 1912, how- 
ever, public opinion appeared to justify 
a stronger position. The new code 
adopted in that year contains the follow- 
ing qualifying sentence: “There are 
occasions, however, when a_ physician 
must determine whether or not his duty 
to society requires him to take definite 
action to protect a healthy individual 
from being infected.” The ethical theory 
implied in this is, of course, that the first 
and primary duty is simply that to so- 
ciety. In like manner, time will probably 
produce some marked changes in busi- 
ness attitudes. 

We may recognize, however, the quite 
evident fact that business has made ex- 
ceedingly rapid progress in its social at- 
titudes within the past few decades. 
Much of this has already been embodied 
in legislation, such as the limitation ~f 
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working hours for women and children, 
the provision for employer’s liability in 
case of industrial accidents, the whole 
subject of pure food and drug laws, the 
“blue sky” laws regulating the sale of 
securities, the work of the various Fed- 
eral commissions, and sundry acts and 
ordinances relating to the safety of 
buildings, theatres, steamships, and the 
like. By the aid of these provisions, 
which enforce a minimum degree of so- 
cial conduct upon those who might other- 
wise engage in a quite demoralizing sort 
of competition, business is unquestion- 
ably conducted upon a much higher level 
today than seemed at all possible at the 
beginning of the present century. 

It would be idle to declare that we 
have no new worlds to conquer. Life 
has by no means robbed the business man 
of opportunities to exert his utmost effort 
for challenging social ends, and much 
lies ahead of us. Concerning this, two 
observations may be made. In the first 
place, our business order still gives op- 
portunity for some rather obvious mer- 
chandising of the anti-social sort. We 
are all somewhat shocked, for instance, 
to learn that certain sporting goods deal- 
ers in one of our larger cities have been 
selling Thompson sub-machine guns to 
the underworld, and even offering to re- 
move the serial numbers for an additional 
charge. And most of us would probably 
take exception to the sale of vulgar and 
demoralizing films, or, again, to efforts 
to augment the sale of war materials 
through secret attempts to frustrate in- 
ternational conferences on the limitation 
of armaments. 

On the other hand, however, our busi- 
ness and economic order gives rise to a 
second group of problems for the solu- 
tion of which we must go far afield into 
abstruse realms of trade and financial 
theory. These new questions relate to 
the proper control of speculation in goods 
and securities, to the adjustment of dis- 
count rates, to the classification of paper 
which shall be eligible for rediscount at 


the Federal Reserve Banks, to the sub- 
ject of branch banking, to the regulation 
of installment purchases, to the mainte- 
nance of a wage level which will permit 
the consumption of mass production 
goods, to the establishment of old age 
pension systems, to the various phases 
of economic imperialism, and to such 
age-old problems as the elimination of 
poverty. Not a one of these, we may 
observe, is to be solved by either senti- 
mental or emotional reactions, but rather 
by thorough analysis and careful experi- 
ment motivated by a high desire so to 
adjust the materials and forces of the 
world as to produce better conditions for 
the lives of men and women. Upon no 
other group than that which we may call 
the profession of business has there been 
conferred greater opportunity or greater 
responsibility for the effective social con- 
trol of this new world and its complex 
mechanisms. 

It is not the purpose of this paper to 
suggest that the golden day of perfect 
business morals is about to dawn upon 
us; nor shall we indulge in carping criti- 
cism based upon available instances of 
petty chicanery and serious breaches of 
trust. It is rather to attract a measure 
of attention to the very serious consid- 
eration which has been directed upon the 
ethical philosophy of business, and to the 
development of business as a profession. 
For, in a world which has not yet let the 
ape and tiger die, and in which mer- 
chants, manufacturers, and bankers must 
be eternally vigilant against the sharp and 
the unscrupulous, there would appear to 
be something really significant in the 
thought that, even so, there may be an 
ethic of the merchant, no less than of 
the soldier, the lawyer, and the physician. 
A recognized standard of public morality 
more than counterbalances all the exam- 
ples of successful knavery which stick 
out like sore thumbs in every profession. 

We make bold to affirm, therefore, the 
existence of the merchant ethic, the de- 
velopment of which parallels the evolu- 
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tion of the new profession of business, 
and the influence of which shall increase 
with every passing year. This merchant 
ethic shall be no mere bundle of censori- 
ous utterances, but, on the contrary, the 
expression of a desire to employ all 
material factors for the greatest good of 
our common humanity. It shall there- 
fore promote a high order of personal 
knowledge and efficiency. Responding to 
the spirit of the law and the influence of 
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the older professions, the merchant ethic 
shall profess a discriminating regard for 
all actual and implied fiduciary relation- 
ships. And finally, it shall affirm a sense 
of social responsibility, bringing upon 
merchants generally, as upon teachers 
and physicians, the stimulating realiza- 
tion that their efforts are strengthening 
and not weakening their fellow men in 
the ancient task of adjustment to an ever 
changing world. 


HEY talk about the gold standard. Some want the silver 
standard. But what this old earth needs most today is the 
character standard.—J. W. F. Davies. 
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Ethical Aspects of Personnel Management 
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Editor of Business Books, Harper and Brothers, and Lecturer in Personnel Administration, 
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TIME of business depression is 

naturally a period of appraisal. 
Every phase of business is under critical 
scrutiny not less from a social than from 
an economic point of view. And it is of 
no little value to subject the personnel 
aspects of management today to evalua- 
tion from both these points of view. 

Indeed, a general public grasp of the 
ethical implications of managerial work 
is today of no less importance than such 
a grasp on the part of managers them- 
selves. It is my own belief that improve- 
ment in the conduct of our industrial 
companies is a function not merely of a 
strictly utilitarian point of view. Indus- 
trial practices must increasingly measure 
up to a social standard in which the 
aspect of personality growth is considered 
no less than profits. In other words, the 
changes which may come in the next 
quarter century are only in part a reflex 
of economic necessity in the immediate 
sense. In a dynamic world they are also 
a reflection of developing social objec- 
tives, public plans, and personal human 
desires. Hence the need for public sup- 
port for better management policies. 

It should be a commonplace that so- 
ciety is interested in the influence of 
industrial employment upon personality. 
But it is at the same time difficult to 
dramatize this interest and difficult to see 
how and where the adverse difficulties of 
economic life are making themselves felt. 
A social measure of value here is uncer- 
tain and no less so for managers them- 
selves who may be trying to satisfy their 
own liberal and social intentions. 
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Another confusing factor in the situ- 
ation is that the motives animating the 
carrying on of personnel work are usually 
mixed; and so also are the objectives 
which it is trying to realise. Specifically, 
there is without doubt a good deal of 
personnel work which is in motive and 
method too paternalistic in character, as 
judged by certain social ends which might 
be held in view. On the other hand, it 
is equally true that many elements in a 
company’s personnel program, such as a 
broad training program and an effective 
safety program, are of as great value to 
the individual worker as a person as to 
the company as a money maker. Con- 
fusion arises because many managers are 
tempted to assume that the practices 
which are of demonstrated business value 
are therefore of unquestionable social 
value. And one question which this article 
is designed to raise is as to whether it is 
not necessary in personnel work to rec- 
ognize that often there are broader values 
than the immediate economic ones which 
have to be served if personnel work is to 
justify itself broadly and in the long run. 

To raise this question is to imply a 
definite meaning as to one’s use of the 
word “ethical.” I am here assuming that 
ethics is the science of the determination 
of the socially valuable in human conduct. 
As Heermance says in one of his books, 
“The ethical is that which has positive 
social value.” This definition carries 
with it, of course, the thought that the 
determination of what is valuable is not 
an absolutely foregone conclusion,—that 
what is “right” or “wrong” is not abso- 
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lutely determinable. The ethical decision 
is to be reached in the light of the prob- 
able human consequences. This does not, 
of course, mean that there are no guides 
in previous human experience or that no 
light whatever can be shed on present 
issues from previous analagous problems. 
But in the world of industrial behavior 
the character of human experience is 
so new that our approach to what is 
ethical would seem to me to have to be 
distinctly pragmatic, tentative, and ex- 
perimental. 


Commonplace as this may sound to the 
readers of this journal, my point is that 
it is difficult to get industrialists to realize 
that their conduct has ethical significance 
because it has profound human conse- 
quences. Some months ago I prepared 
a lecture on a siinilar theme and in the 
course of my preparation inquired of a 
score of my friends who are personnel 
managers in leading corporations if, they 
could give me instances where they were 
brought up against ethical crises in the 
course of their work. It is extraordinary 
to have to report that not one of these 
men could recall any instance of a prob- 
lem or decision where he felt that an 
ethical principle was involved! In other 
words, these men did not recognize what 
it seems to me business men have to be 
brought to recognize, namely, that the 
consequences of their decisions affect the 
behavior of many people. Any managerial 
decision which affects specifically the life 
and welfare of other people is unques- 
tionably fraught with ethical significance. 
And until business men recognize this, 
their business life and their moral life 
are being lived on parallel planes; in 
other words, their ethics, morals, and re- 
ligion are for the cloister, nct for the 
market place. 


The first question which arises, there- 
fore, concerns the administrative prob- 
lems in personnel work which affect the 
welfare of numerous people, are ethical in 
character, and must therefore receive con- 
sideration from an ethical no less than 
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from an economic point of view. Indus- 
trial workers today are legitimately asking 
the following questions, the answers to 
which relate closely to the policies and 
methods with which personnel managers 
are concerned. 

(1) Can I get a job and can I be 
reasonably secure in it? 

(2) Is my work satisfying to me? 

(3) Is my work fairly rewarded ? 

(4) Is my personal autonomy and 
self-respect, as well as that of my work- 
ing group as a whole, respected and given 
consideration ? 

(5) Are the objectives of the com- 
pany for which I work such as to make 
it safe and sound for me to participate 
in realizing them; and, if so, how can my 
desire for a sense of partnership in the 
enterprise be fulfilled? 

(6) Is my industrial life so ordered 
that I am able to secure a leisure which 
affords genuine recreation and personal 
satisfaction ? 

These questions view our industrial 
life from the workers’ point of view. 

From the point of view of industrial 
administration, these questions imply that 
the industrial company must give consid- 
eration to explicit policies in regard to 
such matters as the following: a sound 
selection procedure; a good program of 
training, transfer and promotion, includ- 
ing educational efforts to rouse interest 
in the workers at their particular jobs; a 
policy of regularized production or, fail- 
ing that, some method of unemployment 
compensation; protection against the 
hazards of illness, disability, and old age; 
assurance that the worker, both as an in- 
dividual and as one of a group of em- 
ployees, has the right and the opportunity 
to join with the management in deciding 
on policies and practices which affect his 
welfare, either through employee repre- 
sentation plans or through collective bar- 
gaining with trade unions; terms of em- 
ployment, including wages, hours, and 
working conditions which are reasonably 
safe and fair, judged by present liberal 
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standards. Most important of all, there 
has to be a general body of company ob- 
jectives regarding the quality of product, 
prices charged and profits made, which 
are sufficiently broad in character so that 
the employee may legitimately believe that 
he can espouse the company objectives as 
his own without feeling that he is a 
traitor either to his own personal integrity 
or to social welfare as he views it. 


Those who are at all familiar with the 
developments of personnel work in cor- 
porations since 1910 will realize that we 
have come a long way in giving concrete 
expression to these human needs and to 
these sound practices in personnel work. 
And, as I have suggested, whether the 
motives for this are selfish or social has 
perhaps been of less consequence than the 
fact that marked human benefits have 
resulted from this improvement in the 
treatment of industrial and commercial 
workers. The progress is, of course, 
spotty, and the number of companies 
which have a personnel policy which em- 
braces all the specifications suggested 
above could probably be counted on one’s 
two hands. The special challenge of the 
immediate future seems to me to lie in 
the introduction and extension of more 
humane methods in the smaller companies. 
Probably 75 per cent of the industrial 
companies in this country have less than 
two hundred workers and we know that 
in such companies the personnel practices 
are at a minimum and relationships with 
employees least satisfactory as respects 
security of jobs, training programs, safety 
work, and so forth. This problem, how- 
ever, either as an economic one or as an 
ethical one, is not insoluble. We already 
have suggestions in certain localities for 
the co-operative handling of some of these 
matters by a group of companies which 
together bear the expense of having ex- 
pert work done along these lines by a 
pooling of expenditures. And much more 
of this can be done under proper en- 
couragement. 


I see the need then, if our ethical re- 


sponsibilities in industry are to be more 
seriously assumed, for two kinds of effort. 
These are in the field of human attitudes 
and in the field of industrial methods. 

In the first place, it is important that 
there be a certain broad point of view 
realized both by executives and by the 
general public regarding the nature of 
industrial progress in a country like our 
own. Today our general attitudes toward 
industry range all the way from one 
which would destroy the scheme of things 
and start afresh by means of revolution 
through various degrees, to the view 
which holds that this is the best of all pos- 
sible worlds. It seems to me that we will 
get ahead fastest if people will realize 
that our system of wealth production and 
distribution is relatively very young, that 
policies and methods are necessarily in 
flux and that we should take a meliorative 
and experimental view toward the possi- 
bility of bettering the conduct of our 
economic life. This is a broad educational 
job in which it is just as important to 
keep the rear end of the procession com- 
ing forward as it is to be training the 
generals and the rest of the staff. 


More specifically, one of the serious 
needs within industry is a greater ethical 
sensitiveness on the part of executives. 
By this I mean, as I have already sug- 
gested, that they come to realize the social 
consequences of their decisions with an 
eye to personality growth no less than 
to the balance sheet. This means a visual- 
izing of the consequences of executive 
decisions on consumers and on general 
public relations no less than on employees. 
“What will be the effect of this policy or 
practice on these groups?” must be the 
question which executives put to them- 
selves much more frequently than they 
now do. 

To this sensitiveness as it develops 
must be added what I may call ethical 
courage. The demand for decisions that 
may entail sacrifices and call for real per- 
sonal courage will naturally be greater as 
people’s ethical awareness becomes more 
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acute. One friend of mine who had taken 
on a dozen graduates of a technical school 
in the Fall of 1929 with the assured 
promise of a year’s employment for them 
was told by his chief in January, 1930, 
to let all the men go. His reply to this 
request was that the company had his 
resignation there and then, but that he re- 
fused to go back on his word to the men. 
The executive chief was astonished at this 
type of courage but came back in half an 
hour with the decision that he could stay 
and that the men would not be discharged. 

Occasion for this type of courage may 
not be frequent, but when it appears we 
will need individuals who can and will 
stand the strain. 

One might well raise a question as to 
whether, if we are to cultivate ethical 
sensitiveness and courage, there should 
not be some standard or code of practice 
to guide executives, and particularly per- 
sonnel executives. Personally, I do not 
set great store by such codes. If one 
takes the evolutionary view of what is 
ethical, any statement of such standards 
must be in such general terms that it sup- 
plies little real illumination for applica- 
tion to the individual case. There are 
certain things which clearly cannot be 
affirmed as contributing to a standard. 
For example, executives cannot say, “We 
must do that which will enable us to stay 
in business.” The necessity for business 
survival is certainly not an absolute right 
if the methods employed make the prod- 
uct unduly costly or if the product is 
defective in quality or if the product is 
unwanted or if it is prohibited by law. 

Executives cannot say unequivocally, 
“We must do that which will make us 
a profit.” In the so-called marginal plants, 
or in periods of business depression, or in 
a so-called “sick industry,” such as the 
bituminous coal industry, the criterion of 
profit-making is both inept and futile in 
relations with workers. It is true under 


normal conditions that a reasonable profit 
represents some index of the economic 
and social efficiency of a company, since 
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it is only as there is profit that there can 
be additional capital available and suf- 
ficient reserves accessible for depreciation, 
obsolescence, and so forth. But it is im- 
portant to distinguish in the normal cases 
between the economic necessity for earn- 
ing a reasonable profit and the whole prob- 
lem of allocating to whom that profit 
should go. In a country like our own, 
this latter problem is handled at the 
moment on assumptions quite different 
from those, for example, on which it is 
handled in Russia. 

As far as I can see, any statement of 
ethical principle for the personnel execu- 
tive could hardly be more definite than 
the following: 

Realizing the present necessity for con- 
forming to certain public and legal stand- 
ards of corporate organization or of 
methods of large scale group direction, 
the personnel executive will advocate 
those policies and methods which seem to 
him to bring the greatest benefit in life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness to all 
the workers involved, while at the same 
time harmonizing these requirements so 
far as possible and necessary with the 
rights and obligations of the stockholders, 
customers, and the general public. 

I admit that this statement has little 
fighting edge. Yet if it were made in 
sincerity and adhered to with conviction 
it would undoubtedly improve the social 
value of the work of many personnel 
executives. 

Without elaborating the point, I would 
urge that a further phase of the right 
attitude in which executives should be 
trained is in a sympathetic recognition 
of the value of the democratic point of 
view. Such a democratic outlook must, 
of course, be wisely conceived. By it I 
do not refer primarily to any specific 
method of organization and representa- 
tion or any one scheme of structure or of 
balloting by which the consent of the gov- 
erned is assured. By a democratic out- 
look I mean that outlook which is trying 
to assure, both through soundly conceived 
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institutions and through personal efforts, 
recognition of the primary value and 
unique worth of each individual in the 
community. Democracy morally viewed 
implies the right of each individual to 
the opportunity for his own best develop- 
ment and realization. And I believe we 
are right in assuming that if we are sure 
that this condition is being met we do 
not need to fear for what is generally 
called the social contribution which a 
community of such individuals would 
make; for self-realization in any in- 
telligible sense is essentially a social ex- 
perience and from it the social gains are 
as great as the individual satisfactions. 


One final point needs to be mentioned 
in respect to the problem of right atti- 
tudes. The question is raised, where do 
the motive power and the impulsion come 
from which enable the executive or any- 
body else to persist in taking his stand 
for what he believes to be ethical? When 
crises arise why do individuals stand for 
the “right” at considerable cost to them- 
selves? Certainly we know that knowl- 
edge or conviction as to the right course 
in a specific case does not of itself supply 
the motive power that will assure that 
the right will be followed. At this point 
it is impossible to ignore the way in which 
ethics impinges upon religion. And I am 
myself prepared to say that until the kind 
of attitude which animates the executive 
is imbued with at least a certain kind of 
religious feeling, permanent gains in 
courageous conduct can never be re- 
corded. 


In saying this I am advancing my own 
conception of religion as against the popu- 
lar notion of any intervening supernatural 
force in the universe. Briefly, I mean 
that the religious individual holds a strong 
intellectual and emotional conviction 
(a) that the “good life” is a reality, (b) 
that the struggle to attain it is rewarding, 
and (c) that human purposes do avail, 
that “all is not vanity,” and that faith in 
the melioristic possibilities of human life 
is not merely a wish but squares with the 


nature of things. The trend seems un- 
mistakable that one can honestly and rea- 
sonably hold a view of the world which 
will be at bottom an acknowledgment of 
the profound reality of the hopeful, 
melioristic, purposive quality of existence. 

Finally, on the side of industrial 
methods, I would pick out for mention 
in this connection four points: (1) the 
place of the personnel manager or his 
function in the executive staff; (2) the 
importance of representation in industry ; 
(3) the problem of the location of owner- 
ship in industry; and (4) the protection 
of operating standards by legislative 
minima. 

(1) In many larger corporations it has 
already come true that, in relation to 
problems that affect employees the per- 
sonnel executive is recognized as the 
custodian not merely of personnel policies, 
but of their ethical implications. And one 
of the items which has to be generalized 
throughout business is to have a respon- 
sible executive in the top councils of every 
company concerned in an ethical way 
with the problems of the relation of the 
workers to the company. There are, of 
course, other ranges of ethical problems 
of a managerial character having to do 
with advertising, sales, finance, produc- 
tion, and so forth. But at the moment 
our attention is centered on the improve- 
ment of the personnel manager’s respon- 
sibilities for greater ethical sensitiveness. 

(2) Collective bargaining with trade 
unions and so-called employee representa- 
tion plans have in their differeuat ways 
both kept alive and developed the idea 
that government in industry (as in civic 
affairs) can successfully continue only 
when it has the active consent of the 
governed. There is undoubtedly room for 
much further experiment in this field, but 
one thing is certain. The way of prog- 
ress, ethically viewed, requires that both 
within a single company, within each in- 
dustry, in inter-industrial affairs and in 
international economic matters, there will 
gradually have to be built up a structure 
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of ultimate administration and control 
broadly analagous to the idea of demo- 
cratic organization as we see it in multi- 
form methods in political life. And one 
aspect of the problem which is crucially 
important, although by no means unsolv- 
able, is the combining of democratic con- 
trol with clearly defined, unified respon- 
sibilities and clearly allocated authority. 

(3) The present pattern which cap- 
italistic society typically presents of 
absentee ownership, banking intervention, 
professional managerial direction and a 
disenfranchised manual working group, 
can certainly not be regarded by any dis- 
interested and intelligent person as a final 
pattern. It would certainly be premature 
to say that we in this country feel that 
we know the answer to the problem of 
the right method of handling the owner- 
ship of industrial property. But that we 
are due for experiments here which look 
in a direction of relating effort closer to 
reward and of minimizing compensation 
for mere capital ownership as such must 
be clear to anyone who views the psy- 
chological anomalies of the present situ- 
ation. Indeed, I am prepared to say that 
no adequate ethical solution for many of 
our difficulties will be reached, particular- 
ly as these relate to the basic social in- 
dustries, until we have grappled more 
fully and more daringly with this 
fundamental problem of capital owner- 
ship. 

(4) While all this is going on, it will 
be important that the best ethical prac- 
tices of the more liberal and more pro- 
gressive companies shall not be jeopard- 
ized or penalized by the unenlightened 
practices of the more stupid and more 
selfish corporations. To be sure that our 
legislative standards, in so far as they 
affect the relations of workers to com- 
panies, shall preserve a minimum of 
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decency in respect to hours, safety, sani- 
tation, and the other amenities of indus- 
trial housekeeping and terms of employ- 
ment, will, consequently, be a constantly 
continuing problem. And we _ should 
recognize that this is a fight which is 
never won because such an_ industrial 
country as our own stands in need of 
progressively advancing those required, 
minimum standards as our national 
wealth increases and as our national con- 
science for reducing man’s inhumanity to 
man gains in momentum. 

I started out by saying that such a time 
as this can profitably be a time for ap- 
praisal. And certainly one feature of our 
economic life should be given a high value 
in such an appraisal. I refer to the in- 
creasing number of courageous experi- 
ments along some of the lines outlined 
above which are being made by corpora- 
tions dominated by executives whose 
vision transcends the balance sheet. The 
way ahead, ethically viewed, is at least 
suggested by the variety and ingenuity 
of these experiments. And everyone con- 
cerned to improve the ethical complexion 
of our industrial system should try in 
every way to expose more and more in- 
dustrial executives to the knowledge of 
these fruitful experiments, because the in- 
junction, “go thou and do likewise,” will 
always be more effective than mere ex- 
hortation. 

At this hour it has become no longer 
mere rhetoric to say that either our in- 
dustrial executives must soon follow on 
a much wider scale along the lines sug- 
gested here, or the evolutionary char- 
acter of our industrial life may be threat- 
ened by urgent and plausible demands for 
drastic revolution—demands which them- 
selves will also be essentially ethical, only 
less temporizing in their effort to cope 
with our present ills. 
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ROFESSIONAL ethics has suddenly 

become a subject of lively interest 
and great importance. Quite different 
causes have been suggested for this in- 
creased interest. In Business Ethics, 
James Melvin Lee contends that “the 
urge toward higher ethical standards in 
business resulted from the activities of 
the ‘muck-rakers’” (p. 45). The moving 
picture producers frankly said they were 
moved to the production of their code 
by “increasing censorship” and added that 
“Censorship can only say ‘No’.” Robert 
D. Kohn, in the Significance of the Pro- 
fessional Ideal, says the increased inter- 
est was due to “keener moral sensitive- 
ness stimulated by the experiences of the 
World War.” Richard C. Cabot gives 
the Federal Trade Commission credit 
with the “increasing interest in the ethical 
aspects of vocations.” 


It is debatable whether these phe- 
nomena are causes or symptoms. In the 
professions there are causes that lie much 
deeper than these. One of these is the 
general confusion in morals and ethics, 
while another is the increasing self-con- 
sciousness of organizations. L. P. Jacks 
of London in an international broadcast 
on The Moral Crisis of Our Times said 
that the present crisis in morals is the 
greatest and worst in recorded history be- 
cause it is a “struggle between the best 
and the worst.” In short, the Gaussian 
curve has now appeared in our theory of 
morals, and the so-called “principle of 
dichotomous certainty” has disappeared. 
Persons are not certainly either good or 


bad ; there are all degrees of goodness and 
badness, with a -wide twilight zone of un- 
certainty. 


There is no need to present evidence 
of confusion in either morals or ethics. 
There are two causes in the case of ethics 
that need special mention. The first is 
the doctrine of evolution which places 
man in the realm of nature, and it was 
inevitable that men would try to work out 
a natural science of ethics. The second 
may be only a corollary—the democratic 
movement which has been at work chang- 
ing the source of sanctions. Considering 
the importance of this change, it seems 
very peculiar that it has received so little 
attention. The whole theory and practice 
of authority and obedience is certainly 
under criticism and, in many quarters, 
under suspicion. The trouble with the 
Eighteenth Amendment is sufficient evi- 
dence. The exceptions for religious pur- 
poses and the recent cases are mere hints 
of the recognition of different sanctions. 


TuHeE ProBLeEM OF SANCTIONS 


Time and space forbid an extended 
treatment of this important subject, but 
the shift from antecedent external sources 
to intrinsic imminent forces must be 
mentioned. Originally, sanctions were 
considered sacred and their sacredness 
was referred to Deity. To the Jew the 
Torah is sacred because it is the Word 
of God. To the Roman Catholic the au- 
thority of the church and the priest is 
sacred by apostolic succession—back to 
Peter, to Jesus, to God. To the orthodox 
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Protestant the sacred sanctions are in the 
Bible—the inspired Word of God. Even 
the Declaration of Independence referred 
its sanctions to the Creator. 


A New DoctrinE AND A NEw ERA 


A new doctrine and a new era emerges 
in the Constitution of the United States. 
There is not a single hint of any sacred 
sanction. The Preamble begins: “We the 
people of the United States, in order to 
form a more perfect union... .” Power 
and finality is given to this document by 
the Supreme Court, but the members of 
this court are included in “We the peo- 
ple—.” The sanctions are intrinsic and 
imminent. Certain theologians preserved 
their reverence for authority by this 
theory,—‘‘Vox populi, Vox Dei.” How- 
ever, even if this doctrine were not de- 
bated and debatable, authority and obedi- 
ence and ethical doctrine are given a new 
turn and a new form of operation. Per- 
sonal freedom and personal responsibility 
take on a new meaning. 


THE PROFESSIONS 


The attachment of the attributive pro- 
fessional to the substantive “ethics” is a 
disavowal of the old authoritarian ethics. 
There were and still are serious-minded 
persons outside the orthodox religions 
who believe that the principles of right 
and wrong are absolute and universal and 
applicable to all the problems of personal 
relationship in all situations. Recent 
writers on Christian ethics are uncertain 
as to the relations of ethics and the doc- 
trines of Christianity, partly because of 
the confusion and difference concerning 
sanctions. However, the unique nature 
and function of the professions raises 
specific ethical problems, whatever one’s 
ethical theory. 

The terms “profession” and “profes- 
sional” are in about as much confusion 
of meaning and use as the term “ethics.” 
Quack psychologists and beauty doctors 
are professors. I am not aware that they 
have produced any code of professional 
ethics. Bobby Jones has turned “pro- 
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fessional” seemingly because he now re- 
ceives pay for his golf performances. 
The N. E. A. Research Bulletin lists 
eight professions: (1) architecture, (2) 
commerce and business, (3) dentistry, 
(4) journalism, (5) law, (6) medicine, 
(7) nursing and (8) education. These 
were studied by actual and proposed 
ethical codes. Engineering is frequently 
included as a profession, but President 
Compton of the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, in a recent address before 
the Commonwealth Club of San Fran- 
cisco, with characteristic clearness and 
good sense set forth engineering as an art. 
Confusion of meaning and use of the 
term profession forced the Supreme 
Court of the United States to formulate 
its own definition. It is: “A profession 
is a vocation involving relations to the 
affairs of others of such a nature as to 
require for its proper conduct an equip- 
ment of learning or skill, or both, and 
to warrant the community in making re- 
strictions in respect to its exercise.” 


THE Four PERSONAL PROFESSIONS 

It is not very important to determine 
what vocations are and what ones are 
not professional. Any service may be so 
idealized as to take on the professional 
spirit. The shoemaker may make his 
services a matter of personal interest and 
fellowship. This spirit may not improve 
his work but it makes him a more inter- 
esting person, a better neighbor, and a bet- 
ter citizen. It is perfectly clear that the 
moral character of a person is reflected in 
his work. It is just as clear that this 
reflexive influence is more involved where 
the vocation involves work upon persons. 
It has been contended that the moral 
character of the surgeon is no function 
of his surgery. Canon’s work on the 
emotions and Criles’ work on the psychic 
character of “shock” indicate that the 
faith of the patient is a factor and the 
moral character of the surgeon may not 
be closely related to his skill, but it may 
turn out to be a factor in the total out- 
come. There are four professions which 
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are personal in a unique sense—medicine, 
law, ministry, and teaching. In these vo- 
cations the service rendered is peculiarly 
personal and determined by personal 
needs. The peculiarity may be sensed by 
noting that the physician’s patient is sick, 
the lawyer’s client is in some legal trouble, 
the minister’s member is a sinner, and the 
teacher’s pupil is ignorant. In addition 
to these remedial services there are posi- 
tive constructive aspects to these profes- 
sions but, up to date, it is hardly more 
than preventive. 

The needs of persons suffering from 
these personal handicaps make the ethical 
problems peculiar. The professions of 
medicine and law are private in a sense 
in which the professions of the minister 
and teacher are not. This is evidenced 
in the fact that the personal character 
of the physician or lawyer is not so 
much in question as that of the min- 
ister or teacher. This difference is 
quite evident in their respective codes 
of ethics. 


PROFESSIONAL ETHICS 


Professional ethics deals with the tenets 
held by the profession concerning what 
is right and what is wrong practice in the 
situations involved in the exercise of 
professional service. The groundwork of 
professional ethics is much deeper than 
anything that can be set forth in a code, 
especially so in the case of the minister 
and the teacher. The foundation is noth- 
ing less than the essential principles 
operative in the profession at its best. 

(1) The primary and fundamental 
principles in any profession is the ideal- 
ization of the services to be rendered. 
In the case of minister and teacher this 
idealization implies the realization of ideal 
personality on the part of those to be 
served. Also, in the case of the minister 
and teacher this idealization implies a high 
degree of personal character as an ex- 
ample of the actualization of the ideal. 

(2) The second principle operative in 
a profession is professional knowledge. 
Knowledge, as such, is not professional. 


It becomes so by being reborn into an 
instrument of personal service determined 
by the need of those served. This qual- 
ification lays a very heavy burden upon 
minister and teacher in these times be- 
cause of the rapidly increasing amount 
and kind of knowledge. This increase 
in knowledge is matched by as great an 
increase in needs of those served, because 
of rapid changes in life and increasing 
differentiations and complications of so- 
cial processes. 

(3) The third principle operative in 
professional service is professional skill. 
Like knowledge, skill is not professional 
as skill until it is transmitted into efficient 
service, as determined by the need of 
those served. The professional ideal, pro- 
fessional knowledge and professional skill 
are personal principles that determine the 
right and wrong procedure in the per- 
petual preparation for the profession. 

In addition to these personal principles 
there are social principles. 

(1) Here the first principles are oper- 
ative in service rendered—the fellowship 
of minister with members and teacher 
with pupils. 

(2) The second kind of principles are 
operative in relation to the other members 
of the profession and to the institutions 
which regulate and vouch for the pro- 
fessional preparation and action. 

(3) The third kind of principles oper- 
ate in the relation of the person to the 
community. 

(4) A fourth form of principles are 
those found in relation to the members 
and organizations of other professions. 


PROFESSIONAL CopES oF ETHICS 


Ward G. Reeder, Secretary of the 
Committee on Ethics of the Profession 
of the National Education Association, 
defines a code of ethics as “a list of 
principles governing the more common, 
the more important, and the chief fric- 
tion-causing relations of a group of per- 
sons having common ideals and inter- 
Gwe 

A code of ethics serves two purposes. In the 
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first place, it acquaints the members of the or- 
ganization with acceptable practices. This ac- 
quaintance is desirabie as many persons engage 
in unethical practices, not because they choose 
to do so, but because they do not know any 
better ; this is particularly true of those persons 
who only recently have entered the organization. 
In the second place, a code deters any venal and 
selfish members of the organization, who know 
the difference between right and wrong, from 
doing the wrong; thus it is a Damoclean warn- 
ing to the Judas Iscariots not to engage in un- 
ethical practice, because such practice is dis- 
countenanced by the whole organization (Educa- 
tional Research Bulletin, College of Education 
Ohio State University, January 7, 1931). 


We could wish that codes could oper- 
ate as herein set forth. Like all docu- 
ments they are powerless until embodied 
in the lives of persons, and as such they 
are principles of character. This indicates 
their possible value and use. 


A New ForMULA FOR CHARACTER . 


_ The personal character of the minister 
and teacher is fundamental in their qual- 
ifications for their professional service. 
That is why right conduct is expected and 
wrong conduct is severely criticized. In 
this age of science and moral confusion 
traditional standards are not only inade- 
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quate ; they are also under suspicion. New 
standards and new practices are very 
likely to share this same fate so that the 
minister and teacher are likely to find 
themselves between the devil of a dead 
past and the deep sea of an uncertain 
future. Under these circumstances Dean 
Inge quotes with approval a formula from 
Professor Percy Gardner: “Of the vari- 
ous enthusiasms of our day there is none 
save secularity which is not to be recon- 
ciled with Christianity.” This formula 
makes the professional preparation of 
minister and teacher an extensive and 
difficult program. 

A code of professional ethics is of im- 
portance not only for unifying the pro- 
fession but for making a common and 
recognized system of values. 

Character is the enduring psychophy- 
sical ability and disposition to control con- 
duct in accordance with a system of 
values. 

This system of values becomes the in- 
strument of the professional conscience 
and thus functions as the guide and 
standard of professional service. 




















Public Conscience and Common-Carriers 





O. D. Foster 
Secretary for Higher Education, The Religious Education Association 


HE AMERICAN traveler is re- 
reminded constantly that the injus- 
tices now being imposed upon the rail- 
roads are seriously jeopardizing our 
whole economic and social structure. It 
does not require an expert in railroading 
to discover some of the ways in which 
these common-carriers are receiving un- 
fair treatment. Nor is it difficult to see 
the direful results ahead unless the public 
conscience is soon awakened to the seri- 
ousness of the situation. 

The railroads in the past have been 
the common object of attack. To the un- 
thinking public the railroad was the one 
constantly obvious monopoly feeding 
upon the helpless populace like a colossal 
octopus. Naturally such a parasitic 
menace must be kept within iron bonds 
of rigid legislation and unbending regula- 
tions. 

Although many times there have 
been just grounds for complaint, the re- 
ceiving public has given little thought to 
the indispensable services being rendered 
the country by these richly laden arteries 
of the nation’s life. Nor have many of 
those not holding railroad securities given 
thought to the problems of the railroads 
or the courage it has taken on the part of 
investors to make possible what we now 
enjoy in the way of passenger transpor- 
tation and rapid freight deliveries. Huge 
sums had to be advanced long before any 
income could possibly be realized. Great 
risks were taken and many fortunes have 
been lost. 

The plight of the American railroad is 
illustrated by an excerpt taken from an 
address given the employees of the Nash- 
ville, Chattanooga & St. Louis Railway 
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recently. Five years ago the road had 
9,684 employees ; now it has 6,807. Five 
years ago it operated 76 passenger trains 
daily ; now 32. It once hauled 4,500,000 
revenue passengers a year; now it has 
less than half that number. The move- 
ment of package freight by the railroad 
is but half what it was five years ago; 
the number of agency stations have de- 
creased from 239 to 151; more than forty 
miles of track have been torn up and 
abandoned ; applications are pending for 
authority to abandon more; and every 
possible economy is being practised to 
save other portions of the line. 

Taking the country as a whole, class I 
roads employed in 1911, 1,660,920 men; 
in 1920, 2,022,832, whereas in 1930 only 
1,488,353, a 7 per cent decrease over 
1911 or more than a 36 per cent decrease 
over 1920. The payroll for these roads 
in 1911 was $1,167,855,894; in 1920, 
$3,681,801,193, and in 1930, $2,550,544,- 
277, or an increase over 1911 of 118 per 
cent. 

The operating expenses of these roads 
have increased since 1911, 107 per cent, 
whereas the operating revenues have in- 
creased but 92 per cent! The capitaliza- 
tion has increased in this period 25 per 
cent. Money invested in railway property 
in the United States is 76 per cent more 
than it was in 1911, now over $26,000,- 
000,000. To back this investment the 
operating income of class I roads for 
1929 of $1,274,000,000 fell in 1930 to 
$885,000,000, and at the present rate of 
decrease it is estimated it will in 1931 
reach the low level of $650,000,000. 

A return of $1,500,000,000 or 5.75 per 
cent on the investment would be just, ac- 
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cording to the findings of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. But at the pres- 
ent rate of decline the returns in 1931 
will be around 2.5 per cent on the invest- 
ment, even with all the economies and 
progress being made in good railroading. 
On class I roads in the United States the 
return on each dollar invested was 32 per 
cent less than in 1911. Since 1911 there 
has been an increase of revenue of 112 
per cent to meet the 122 per cent increase 
in expenses and 76 per cent increase in 
investment. 

Even without referring to or including 
in any way the results of the business de- 
pression of 1930, and basing the state- 
ment entirely on the period ended with 
December 31, 1929, the following picture 
presents itself : 


GrowTH OF RAILWAY TRAFFIC 


Revenue Passenger 

ton miles miles 

increased increased 
From 1890 to 1900........ 85.8% 35.4% 
From 1900 to 1910........ 80.1% 101.6% 
From 1910 to 1920........ 62.2% 46.5% 
From 1920 to 1929........ 8.8% 35.29% 


Decrease. 

That matters cannot continue this way 
indefinitely is apparent. Railway execu- 
tives and large holders of railway securi- 
ties are alarmed. The apathetic public 
is either uninformed or apparently with- 
out conscience. The solution is not in 
sight. After careful study of the situa- 
tion, the Association of Railway Execu- 
tives list the causes of decline in railway 
traffic the last decade in the following 
order : 


*1. Motor vehicles, coupled with improved 
highways. (During this one decade motor ve- 
hicle registrations have increased nearly 200 per 
cent, while trucks have increased nearly 250 per 
cent and buses nearly 900 per cent.) 

2. Transcontinental tonnage has been di- 
rected more and more through the Panama 
Canal. (The percentage of increase during the 
last decade is approximately 650 per cent.) 

3. Traffic on the inland waterways—exclud- 
ing the Great Lakes—has increased over 100 
per cent while every encouragement is given 
to the rapid development of lake traffic itself. 


*Note.—Actual statistics show that enormous sums 
have been taken from the railroads on short hauls by 
buses and trucks and that more and more of the long 
hauls are going to aerial companies. 


4. Other contributing factors are pipe lines, 
high-power electric lines and the newest de- 
velopment in piping natural gas—thereby les- 
sening tremendously the traffic in coal. 

To meet this situation these same exec- 
utives seek a new spirit and attitude on 
the part of legislative and regulative au- 
thorities through (a) recognition that the 
railroads are engaged in business subject 
as other business is to the operation of 
economic laws and should be accordingly 
permitted to adapt themselves quickly to 
changes in economic conditions which 
confront them and (b) a recognition that 
the railway operation is a fundamental 
public necessity and that the maintaining 
at all times of an efficient national system 
of transportation adequate to business 
needs of the public is necessary, if we 
are to make progress as a nation. To 
make it more concrete these same execu- 
tives seek: 

1. A respite from rate reductions and 
suspensions by regulating bodies, both 
intra and inter-state, and from action that 
will increase the expenses of the carriers. 


2. A respite from legislative efforts 
of either national or state legislatures that 
would adversely affect rates or increase 
the expenses of the carriers. 

3. A withdrawal of governmental 
competition both through direct operation 
of transportation facilities, as well as in- 
directly through subsidies. 

4. A fairly comparable system of 
regulation for competing transportation 
service by water, on highways, by pipe 
lines or by other means. 

These executives point out that it is 
singular that the only form of public 
transportation which is expected to pay 
all its own cost is transport by rail. The 
taxpayers, through their local and other 
governments, assume some part of the 
cost of carrying on all other transporta- 
tion. The general public, in addition to 
the $1,250,000 paid daily by the railroads 
in taxes, provides the funds to build and 
maintain good roads for the buses and 
trucks—free or so nearly so that the cost 
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is negligible as compared to the invest- 
ment and upkeep of rights of ways of 
railroads—to paralyze what no modern 
nation can get on without—its arteries 
of commerce and travel. The railroads 
are compelled to compete even with their 
own capital in putting on buses them- 
selves and with the inland waterways 
which the federal government has been 
subsidizing for nearly a decade at the rate 
of $100,000,000 a year. While the growth 
of the country makes these developments 
imperative, the problem for the railroads 
grows more difficult each year. 

Bus lines have grown beyond the stage 
of local capital operating a few vehicles 
on highways in competition with anyone 
who cared to do the same, and the busi- 
ness has entered a new stage of interest 
and of national expansion. Bus lines 
now operate all over the United States 
on schedules quite as regularly as the 
railroads themselves. They are not only 
undermining the railways but are also 
rapidly usurping the rights of the public 
on the highways. They are neither re- 
sponsible as are the railroads nor are 
they regulated. The ever-increasing bus 
and truck traffic is not only driving pri- 
vately owned cars off the roads but is 
also menacing life itself. The railroads 
in addition to subsidizing these motor 
lines to undermine them are even re- 
quired by law to protect crossings for the 
safety of these very buses. 

The unfairness extends not only to the 
matter of costs, but also to the matter of 
regulation. Railroads must file tariffs 
showing their rates and charges. These 
charges must be just and reasonable, 
must not discriminate between places, 
persons, or things, and must comply with 
numerous acts regulating service and 
safety. Their records must be kept in 
prescribed ways, subject to public inspec- 
tion. The bus and truck situation in 
these regards is chaotic. They have de- 
veloped their business so rapidly that 
regulation has not reached them. 

The railroads give back to the public, 


in addition to its half-billion annually in 
taxes, millions of dollars in free trans- 
portation to their employees, their fam- 
ilies and to officials of educational, re- 
ligious and charitable enterprises, many 
of which could not carry on their work 
without these courtesies. Through re- 
duced rates to the postal system, the army 
and navy, other large sums are saved the 
public. 

When the personal and selfish inter- 
est of the public is aroused this situation 
will be righted. With the present rate 
of income on class I roads for the first 
half of 1931 at the rate of 2 per cent 
per annum, railroad securities cannot be 
held profitably by their holders and thus 
bring further national financial disaster. 
One insurance company alone holds over 
half a billion dollars worth of these se- 
curities, where the policy holders are 
guaranteed 3.5 per cent. Huge sums are 
invested in these securities in the endow- 
ments of colleges, universities, seminaries 
and other public institutions, where the 
incomes must be maintained at the normal 
level or further suffering will follow. It 
is apparent, therefore, that the very se- 
curity of our life insurance, of our edu- 
cational institutions, and other agencies 
existing for public betterment, is at 
stake. 

Although the railways constitute the 
very warp and woof of the nation’s eco- 
nomic life, public lethargy continues to 
permit the devastating moth of injustice 
to continue its deadly work. Railway of- 
ficials, pressed with operating and traffic 
details, have given comparatively little 
thought to educating the general public to 
the exigencies of the situation. They 
have not understood the difference be- 
tween publicity and public relations—the 
former providing only the news of their 
activities to the press, while the latter in- 
volves the much broader field of relating 
the public intelligently and sympathetic- 
ally to the railroads’ needs, problems, and 
sincere desire to serve the public in the 
best possible way at the least possible 
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cost. Experts in public relations may do 
more here than experts in publicity. 

In fairness to the railroads, in defense 
of our whole economic structure, in se- 
curity of our public endowments, and in 
response to an awakened conscience, the 
public must demand that these essential 
common-carriers be given just treatment 
before it is too late. Some system must 
be worked out whereby all agencies must 
receive just treatment. To the layman it 
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appears that competition here is suicidal 
and that if real progress is to be made 
it will be through co-operation and co- 
ordination in some sort of association of 
all common-carriers with the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. An awakened 
public conscience will demand justice for 
all common-carriers and an enlightened 
public mind will be sympathetic and pa- 
tient in effecting the direly needed 
changes. 





HARACTER is the art of living. It is achieved through the 
experience of social and religious functioning, i. e. as men 
perform the activities of daily life with a sense of their significance 
for the largest totality of which they can conceive. The man of 
character is thus one who functions well as a human being, who 
adopts as his own the divine strategy, achieving self-integration 
through that denial of self by means of which he becomes for 
others the condition of their growth, supported in this adventure 
by his faith that in so doing he is acting in accordance with the 
nature of an overshadowing reality in which he lives and moves 
and has his perpetual being. The man of character is at home in ~ 
the universe—Hugh Hartshorne, “An Empirical Approach to a 
Theory of Character,” Religious Realism, The Macmillan Com- 


pany, 1931. 
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Character Education 





Harowp S. Tutte 


Professor of Education, University of Oregon, Eugene 


VIDENCES abound that interest in 
character education is rapidly gaining 
ground. Yearbooks and bulletins of edu- 
cation societies are giving increasing space 
to the problem. Periodicals are present- 
ing materials on the topic in wnprece- 
dented proportions. Institute and conven- 
tion programs are giving conspicuous 
place to the movement. 

This increased attention to character 
education carries with it a need for more 
intense study of effective methods for its 
attainment. “The harm good men do,” to 
use Bertrand Russell’s phrase, may easily 
be exhibited by enthusiasts for morality 
whose zeal for the superficial result ex- 
ceeds their insight into the nature of 
morality and of children. Just at this 
stage of the movement an analysis of 
methods is of unquestioned importance. 

During the last four decades consid- 
erable discussion has been directed to the 
question whether morals are “taught” or 
“caught’”—as if they were rival methods, 
one of which must be wrong! Those 
who have concluded that “morals are 
caught” have taken for granted that once 
their case is proved the whole matter is 
settled. But the matter is not so simple. 
The truth of the analogy on the positive 
side is no proof of the frequent.addition, 
—“not taught.” Morals may be partly 
caught and partly taught. “Human be- 
havior is not so simple as to be reducible 


to a single formula; certainly not to one 


so ambiguous as the analogy of con- 
tagion. The teaching function must be 


seriously taken jnto accgunt before as- 


suming that it has no bearing on morality. 
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True, the two methods are different— 
more widely separated than is usually 
recognized. One is intellectual; the other 
emotional. The one deals with knowledge 
of cause and effect; the other with at- 
titudes toward various types of behavior. 
But life is both emotional and intellectual. 
Life is synthetic. In practical experience 
knowledge is suffused with feeling. We 
act as we do partly because we know 
something about the probable conse- 
quences and partly because we feel a cer- 
tain attitude toward them. Both the 
knowledge and the feeling of interest are 
necessary. Our problem, therefore, is not 
to choose between instruction and train- 
ing but to recognize their supplementary 
value, to blend them and balance them 
in a program of training in values and 
intelligent analysis of means for attain- 
ing them. 


I. CHARACTER TRAINING 

But first the analogy itself calls for 
analysis. How are morals “caught ?” The 
subtlety of this question constitutes a 
basic challenge to the simplicity ‘of the 
familiar formula. 

Many have urged an indirect approach, 
through example and suggestion. Some 
have even sought to give such a method 


prestige by styling it “the indirect 


method.” The child should merely absorb 
the-ways of ‘his elders, these would: say, 
unconscious that anyone is seeking to 
bring about such a result. The best 
models must be provided: the high re- 
sponsibility of parent and teacher cannot 
be overestimated. The best behavior must 
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be suggested. Thorough understanding 
of child nature and interests is important. 
The right people suggesting and exam- 
plifying the right behavior are the neces- 
sary environment for the moral develop- 
ment of children. Well for the child who 
is left to depend wholly on such contagion 
if his models understand the necessity of 
making his correct responses satisfying ! 
If expressed approval would reveal a de- 
liberate “plot” to secure right conduct, 
at least there are stories in abundance 
that will reflect approval for similar be- 
havior.’ 

The difficulty of providing ideal ex- 
amples and suggestions—the presence of 
multiform anti-social suggestions in the 
environment that presses in upon every 
child,—has led most teachers to recognize 
that conscious training must supplement 
the best available example if civilization 
is to be maintained and advanced. The 
many cases of dangerous tendencies on 
the part of children from homes as nearly 
ideal as could be asked prove either the 
inadequacy of good example or the subtle 
force of an unethical environment. An 
incorrigible son of a trained child welfare 
worker, a six-year-old daughter of a high- 
ly educated mother in a home of excep- 
tional privileges, bartering with play- 
mates for their parents’ jewelry, the 
clever and persistent falsifying of a 
seven-year-old son of a teacher of ap- 
plied psychology, all three parents accept- 
ing the “indirect” method, afford illus- 
trations of the inadequacy of mere in- 
telligent example. 

Moral training of a more definite and 
conscious type is essential for the ideal 
socialization of the child. Here again the 
temptation to oversimplify is evident. 
“Set up the needed habits; for character 
is merely the sum total of all one’s 
habits.” Fortunate it is that education 
has moved from exhortation about ab- 
stract virtues toward training in specific 
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habits. But the process is not so simple; 
nor is the result. Mere motor skills may 
be taught purely by repetition until the 
appropriate cue will set off the corre- 
sponding response all but unconsciously. 
But neatness and honesty and truthful- 
ness are not mechanical responses of that 
sort. Habits of moral behavior do not 
involve fixed and single forms of re- 
sponse, but rather those which are com- 
plex and variable. They are rather at- 
titudes toward certain types of results at- 
tainable by many diverse means. The 
task is to cultivate attitudes. 

It is at this point that a careful analysis 
of method is needed. False judgment 
here may reverse the results desired. The 
“habit” of obedience, for example, after 
being vigorously instilled by army disci- 
pline or in military academy, proves not 
to persist but rather to be reversed as 
soon as the source of authority is re- 
moved. 

The task of moral training is to fix 
many specific habits, all of which con- 
tribute to the same social value, and then 
integrate all these habits around the 
ethical goal. 

In motivating ethical conduct the super- 
ficial task appears to be to select appro- 
priate motives which may be associated 
with the desired act. But what is “ap- 
propriate?” Clearly the case calls for an 
interest, innate or acquired. But inter- 
ests are acquired by the very process here 
demanded. The problem is not to dis- 
cover a present interest only; it is to 
attach a present interest to an as yet un- 
interesting way of behaving, until the 
new behavior acquires the quality of in- 
terest. In other words, the process of 
moral training is a process of so utilizing 
an external motive as to make it there- 
after an inner motive. 

The child of three would be but poor- 
ly motivated, let us say, to take the 
needed daily nap or eat spinach, by an 
offer of a five-dollar copy of Will 
Durant’s The Mansions of Philosophy. 
Five dollars seems like quite an induce- 


























ment. But neither the commercial value 
nor the intellectual value of the reward 
awakens any interest in the three-year- 
old. Nor will such a reward ever serve 
as a motive until some more elementary 
interest has been associated with money 
values or knowledge of philosophy. 

The essential point for the moral guide 
is that there are few innate interests 
which can be appealed to; and that the 
word acquired must be used in the ac- 
tive voice before it can function as a past 
participle. The teacher’s task is just as 
truly to guide the acquiring of interests 
which shall serve as future motives as to 
discover and select interests which will 
serve to meet the behavior emergency of 
the moment. 

A striking illustration of this process 
was reported a few years ago in the col- 
lection of prize essays published by 
Collier's Weekly. A boy of twelve had 
proved a problem in both Sunday and 
public school. The ordinary appeals, 
threats, and punishment apparently had 
no effect. Finally a resourceful teacher 
asked him to construct an electric map 
of Palestine for a class in biblical geo- 
graphy. He had already developed an 
interest in construction; electrical devices 
fascinated him. To these interests was 
attached the co-operative activities of a 
class. He was asked to demonstrate his 
product, to show others how to make it. 
His pride was awakened. His leadership 
was acknowledged. The incidental ad- 
dition of knowledge of people and events 
associated with the making of the map 
gave him added interest in the content 
of the course. In the association of old 
interests with aspects of a task that had 
not caught his interest, the latter was 
given all the motive power of the former. 

Not until a wide range of such inter- 
ests has been cultivated and blended by 
association under emotion can one be said 
to have developed moral character. When 
a child has done deeds that called out 
appreciation for his trustworthiness until 
he takes pride in being trustworthy ; when 
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he has reported accurately his experiences 
and has been praised for telling the truth 
until he feels a strong impulse always to 
be found truthful; when he has similarly 
attached high emotional tone to courtesy 
and honor and industry and thrift and 
courage and generosity, and in the proc- 
esses has associated each of these with 
the central idea of goodness or character, 
then his personality has become unified ; 
each choice is made in harmony with the 
whole system of values which he has 
built up; his life is integrated. He is 
then entitled to be recognized as having 
a consistent, dependable character. In- 
deed, if his scale of values is completely 
unified and cosmic n: scope, no word ade- 
quately describes his personality short of 
religious. Character is not the sum of 
all our habits, but rather the integrated 
system of interests whicn we have ac- 
quired. 


EDUCATION 


II. Eruicat Instruction 

Instruction, if credited with any value 
at all, is too commonly thought of in 
terms of telling youth what society de- 
mands. The new program of character 
education requires a very different in- 
tellectual process. 

The basic function of reflective think- 
ing is to determine the outcome of con- 
duct. It is directive. It is a recognition 
of means-to-end relations. If the end is 
appealing the means will be chosen; if 
the end is repellent the mzans will be 
avoided. The feelings furnish the im- 
pulse to secure the goal ; intellect fur- 
nishes guidance in accemplishing the 
awakened desire. 

But this process, like each of the others, 
is not so simple as words picture it. Most 
social consequences are remotely sep- 
arated from their causes. The purpose 
of moral instruction is not to tell what 
code society demands but to develop a 
system of concepts which indicate the 
distant outcomes of typical conduct. 

The Hutchins code has been widely 
used in schoolrooms, and with very high 
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value. Its maximum value is possible 
only to the degree that its ideals are rec- 
ognized as securing distant ends. Honesty 
as a virtue imposed by arbitrary society 
can have only temporary control. But 
when a polar expedition is stranded with 
a limited food supply the seriousness of 
any member of the party secretly taking 
more than his share of the rations is easily 
appreciated. If the relation of each 
citizen’s honesty to the permanence of 
society can be shown as clearly, if not 
as dramatically, honesty will be more gen- 
erally accepted. 

The effectiveness of pointing out fu- 
ture consequences has been well demon- 
strated in Lyndale School, Minneapolis, 
where such matters are made a definite 
part of the teaching program. “Well 
daughter, how about a movie tonight?” 
said the father of one of the sixth grade 
pupils. “I’d love to go, father,” she re- 
plied, hesitating; “but with school to- 
morrow I am afraid it would not be 
showing good judgment.” And she stuck 
by her better judgment. What outcomes 
shall be desired depends upon training ; 
how these may be attained and their op- 
posites avoided must be discovered by in- 
telligent judgment. The latter is the task 
of instruction. Its product is foresight. 

No mental function has more signif- 
icance in ethical instruction than has im- 
agination. Mere memory of the past has 
no effect on. the future. Only as past ex- 
periences are reorganized and applied to 
present conditions can they function in 
choice. 

Faraday, musing on the swinging 
chandeliers in the cathedral, conceives of 
the pendulum; Lieuvance expands the 
simple chain of an Indian love song 
into “The Waters of Minnetonka”; 
‘Frank Lloyd Wright translates the 
stability of the tree with its branches 
bound into the trunk into the Imperial 
Hotel at Tokio, and it stands alone among 
the ruins of a city razed by furious earth- 
quake. Invention and discovery, poetry 


and song, statesmanship and reform, all 
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live first in the dreamer’s mind. No less 
is the choice in each moral crisis the re- 
organization of past adjustments in the 
light of their values in terms of the need 
of the challenging moment. The ability 
to revive and repattern past experiences 
into various potential chains of conse- 
quence is at once the essence of creative 
imagination and the foundation of fore- 
sight. 

To compliment a pupil for this quality 
is very likely to encourage further proofs 
of its possession and incidentally to fur- 
ther the cause of social idealism. 

When wholesome social attitudes have 
been cultivated and intelligence regarding 
the distant, unobvious consequences of 
one’s acts has been developed, one may 
be said to have moral insight. 

Training rules for the athlete represent 
foresight. Self-imposed training rules 
for citizenship might be made far more 
effective if presented in a similar spirit. 

“There may be no harm in a small 
bet like that,” said a high school senior, 
“but I prefer to play safe. You may 
leave me out of the pot.” 

“I have only one stomach; thank you 
just the same,” said a promising law stu- 
dent when asked to take a drink. 

Not conformity to codes but moral in- 
sight is the objective sought by the mod- 
ern program of character education. 
When such a program has been well 
carried out, youth will ask regarding some 
forbidden pleasure not, what is the harm 
of this? but, will this pleasure inter- 
fere in the long run with richer satis- 
factions ? 

Morality thus becomes something very 
different from doing right and avoiding 
wrong ; it becomes a refined appreciation 
of the deepest, most satisfying human 
values combined with a far-reaching in- 
sight into ultimate consequences. 


III. A Procram NEEprEp 
Such a program cannot be left to itself. 
It is not an inevitable outcome of social 
contacts in the normal life of the school. 
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Subjects and activities and group con- 
tacts do not produce ethical character. 
They furnish the situations through 
which moral ideals and clear insight may 
be cultivated. But the situations must be 
used by teachers who understand the proc- 
ess; who know how to attach the highest 
satisfaction to the worthiest choices until 
tastes are refined and ideals ennobled; 
and how to stimulate reflection until con- 
sequences can be seen in the far distance 
in spite of the mirage of competing al- 
lurements. 

In this process literature has always 
been the favored medium. Good liter- 
ature reflects life; and life involves both 
intellect and emotion. It reflects typical 
life; so that one feels that the course 
of events is not accidental but depend- 
able. 

The Passing of the Third Floor Back 
can hardly leave one less aware of the 
possibility of influencing the happiness of 
others, nor less concerned with such re- 
sponsibility. Let Us Be Gay has left 
many a listener repeating, “Marriage is 
the most sacred thing in life, or it is 
nothing.” The Servant in the House has 
inspired many a high school class dis- 
cussion of the real values of life. In 
the various types of literature are to be 
found moral principles of universal ap- 
plication. Such conduct inevitably leads 
to the consequences pictured. The dra- 
matic picture and emotional coloring make 
the lesson vital and abiding. 

It is here that the one exception occurs 
to the principle of .learning by doing. 
Through the play of imagination vicarious 
experience: may be substituted for direct. 
The child need not steal in order to feel 
the sting of public reproach; he need not 
murder in order to feel the stifling pangs 
of remorse. The suffexing of others may 
take their place as inhibitions against any 
such behavior. 

But literature, in order to serve for 
moral guidance, must be selected in the 
light of its purpose. Not attached morals 
but intrinsic ethical significance is neces- 
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sary if literature is to furnish life les- 
sons. 

History and allied subjects offer rieh 
material to prove concretely how the 
choices of those in power have led to a 
long chain of consequences bringing hap- 
piness or woe to thousands of victims 
through succeeding years. The force of 
history lies in the fact that the instances 
are actual. There is no question cf the 
cases being “true to life.” But history 
does not interpret itself to the pupil. 
The teacher must guide the student by 
stimulating questions if the deepest sig- 
nificance of human events is to be dis- 
covered. 

Science likewise offers a splendid op- 
portunity to train the mind to think of 
truth in mechanical and material terms, 
and to forget that the most significant 
facts of life are not the sort that can be 
measured in terms of mass or space nor 
yet compared in equations. Rightly 
taught, science can cultivate foresight as 
no other subject does. 

Every subject offers some oppor- 
tunity to stimulate either a sense of 
values or the power to see distant con- 
sequences. 

Experiments with separate courses in 
ethics have generally proved quite effec- 
tive when presented in terms of insight 
rather than dogmatic rationalization of 
traditional codes. 

The ideal program of character edu- 
cation, then, includes (1) the training 
of the child in habits and attitudes and 
the integrating of these attitudes into 
unified and compelling ideals, and (2) the 
instruction of the child not in terms of 
what he ought to do so. much as in terms 
of what will be the distant outcome of 
whatever he does. These two elements 
need to be so closely blended that they 
will impel conduct, inspire convictions, 
and motivate self-control. 

When the young citizen has come to 
feel a high sense of good-will toward 
his fellows—to prefer the genuine hap- 
piness of others, and to know how most 
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effectively to express that good-will and 
provide such happiness—then and then 
only will character training adequate for 
the needs of a democracy be realized. 


A Few Very HeEvprut Books 
Bower—Character Through Creative Experi- 
ence. University of Chicago Press. 
Charters—T caching of Ideals. Macmillan. 
Coe—Law and Freedom. University of Chi- 
cago Press. 
Drake—The New Morality. Macmillan. 
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Germane—Character Education. Silver Bur- 
dett. 

Harris—Changing Conceptions of Discipline. 

Iowa Plan of Character Education. 

N. E. A. Research Bulletin, Vol. VI, No. 2. 
March, 1929. 

Neumann—Education for Moral Growth. 
Appleton. 

Starbuck and Shuttleworth—A Guide to Lit- 
erature for Character Education. Macmillan. 

U. S. Education Bulletin, 1926, No. 7, Char- 
acter Education. 

Whitney—Morality in the Making. Mac- 
millan. 





UR schools, in bringing together those of different nationali- 
ties, languages, traditions, and creeds, in assimilating them 
together upon the basis of what is common and public in endeavor 
and achievement, are performing an infinitely significant religious 
work. They are promoting the social unity out of which in the 


end genuine religious unity must grow. 


Shall we interfere with 


this work? Shall we run the risk of undoing it by introducing into 
education a subject which can be taught only by segregating pupils 
and turning them over at special hours to separate representatives 


of rival faiths? 


This would be deliberately to adopt a scheme 


which is predicated upon the maintenance of social divisions in just 
the matter, religion, which is empty and futile save as it expresses 
the basic unities of life—Joseph K. Hart, Creative Moments in 
Education, Henry Holt and Company, 1931, 
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The Significance of the Religious Education 
Movement for the 


astor* 


A. D. STAUFFACHER 


Minister, The Claremont Church, Claremont, California 


ODERN religious education is a 
movement to reduce the teaching of 
religion to a science. It may be defined 
as the science of teaching religion. It is 
not to be identified with the traditional 
Sunday school any more than sociology 
is to be identified with traditional forms 
of social organization and activity or than 
psychology is to be identified with un- 
critical forms of mental behavior. Like 
any other science, it is engaged in the 
critical and inductive study of a field of 
activity with a view of arriving at an 
exact description of the facts and forces 
involved, which description may then be 
used for the furtherance of chosen ends. 
Its field is that area of human experience 
we call religion, and its quest is for the 
technique of religious behavior, usable in 
the building of a Christian society. To 
view religious education as merely a re- 
form movement within traditional Sun- 
day school method is to misjudge its 
meaning and significance. It is as dif- 
ferent from that as science is different 
from magic, or insight from miracle. Re- 
ligious education is the application of 
the scientific method of procedure to the 
field of religion. To think of it in any 
lesser terms than these is to misunder- 
stand its meaning, its method, and its 
genius. 
As a science religious education is in 





*The substance of a lecture delivered at Claremont 


Colleges on “The Meaning and Method of Religious 
Education.” 
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its early infancy. The first book outlin- 
ing its problem was published in 1900. 
The first institution to give a scientific 
course on the subject was the University 
of Chicago, and it did that in 1904. The 
Religious Education Association was or- 
ganized in 1903. The movement is dis- 
tinctly a twentieth century movement and 
therefore still in its early beginnings.” 
What is its significance for the busy pas- 
tor of today? 

(1) It has cleared the way for a 
scientific approach to religion. 

The movement to apply scientific pro- 
cedure to the teaching of religion was 
made possible by the development of four 
scientific studies out of which there 
emerged the conception of modern re- 
ligious education and leaders to chart its 
way. The first of these was the scientific 
study of the Bible. The application of the 
historical method of study to the literature 
of the Bible opened the way for a scien- 
tific approach to the chief source of ma- 
terial hitherto used in Sunday school 
work. The rearranging of the writings 
of the Bible in their true chronological 
order, the tracing of the contents of the 
Books to their original sources, the dis- 
closure of the time, place, purpose, and 
authorship of the Books and the uncov- 
ering of the social, political, and religious 


1. See Ry on Fn ay Education” by Dr. 
Theodore G. Soares in Religious a in the Last 
aged Century, edited by Dr. Smith, for a 
uller statement of the beginnings ve “dev of 
religious education. That material is drawn upon large- 
ly in the paragraphs that immediately follow. 
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background of the literature of the Bible, 
all this was necessary before there could 
be anything like a science of teaching 
religion. 

A second study was that of the psy- 
chology of the child. The work done by 
the leaders in this field shifted the cen- 
ter of interest in religious education from 
the curriculum and its materials to the 
child and his needs. Careful study was 
then made of the singular characteristics 
of each period of child development, and 
of the material best suited to the needs of 
growing children. The writer recalls 
reading a statement made by Margaret 
Slattery in which she exclaimed with 
great enthusiasm, “For the first time in 
human history we have an opportunity 
to nurture children in the way God in- 
tended they should grow.” Such was the 
meaning of the new child study for a 
possible science of religious education. 

A third study was the psychology of 
religion. Data were collected and obser- 
vations made concerning the various 
phenomena of religious experience, par- 
ticularly conversion and its attendant 
manifestations. Religious practices were 
traced to their original sources and the 
essential nature and quality of religious 
experience was sought out of its manifold 
expressions. The normal was distin- 
guished from the abnormal, the significant 
from the inconsequential. Religious de- 
velopment in the race and in the individual 
began to take shape and form and the 
way was still further opened for the 
scientific approach to religious education. 

Still a fourth study at the basis of 
modern religious education was the dis- 
covery and development of the social 
character of the educational process. The 
experiments made in the formation of 
children into societies to learn the mean- 
ing of life by engaging in processes of 
actual living furnished material for the 
study of effectiveness in method in teach- 
ing religion, and this soon became a very 
significant factor in the development of 
religious education. 
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The total effect of these studies was to 
awaken in wise and far-seeing leaders the 
consciousness that religion may be taught 
as well as caught, that the material for a 
science of religious education is available, 
and that a technique for cultivating re- 
ligion in growing persons and for build- 
ing a Christian society is attainable. Of 
course that did not happen in just one, 
two, three, four fashion, but out of the 
interaction of these several movements 
there emerged the conception of modern 
religious education, and also leaders with 
vision and capacity to chart the way. 

The thirty years of growth of the 
movement thus initiated have witnessed 
great achievements, wrought in the face 
of difficulties. The church was slow to 
believe in and adopt the emerging prin- 
ciples and the general public outside the 
church was entirely apathetic. Even now 
the significance of this movement is but 
slightly understood—or probably it would 
be truer to say is greatly misunder- 
stood—by the great body of leadership 
both within and without the church. 


Gradually, however, it has wrought 
great change in the teaching of re- 
ligion. 


The first felt influence of the move- 
ment was upon the change from the uni- 
form lessons to graded lessons. This 
change was not effected easily and it 
was not until 1908 that the International 
Sunday School Convention authorized a 
completely graded series of lessons. At 
the same time the tasks of separating de- 
partments, grading pupils and worship as 
well as lesson materials, and the training 
of teachers were undertaken in order to 
make the Sunday school a school in ef- 
fect as well as in name. 


There followed the need of correlating 
the various educational agencies within 
the church and the relating of all these 
to the public school system. Plans for 
giving high school credit for church Bible 
study for the development of community 
training schools for teachers, and for 
week-day religious education followed, all 
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for the purpose of increasing the effec- 
tiveness of religious education. 

Leaders began to study how children 
worship as well as study, and the “open- 
ing and closing exercises” began to take 
on significance as opportunities for de- 
veloping scientifically such attitudes as 
reverence, gratitude, and loyalty. The 
question of the purpose of the whole proc- 
ess of religious education came to the 
front again and again. Gradually it has 
become evident that the real weakness in 
the ineffectiveness of religion is not in 
lack of biblical knowledge, nor of char- 
acter formation, nor even in Christlike 
living, though there is little enough of all 
of these, but in inability to create a Chris- 
tian society! So during these years of 
growth the purpose has shifted until to- 
day it is recognized to be the develop- 
ment of creative and constructive ability 
to examine critically and reconstruct in- 
telligently the present social order into a 
genuine Christian society. 

Now out of the findings of biblical 
criticism, scientific child study, the psy- 
chology of religion, and out of the ac- 
cumulated experience of the past thirty 
years in attempting to grade materials, 
perfect organization, train teachers, re- 
late the church school to other educational 
activities, and use worship to develop re- 
ligious attitudes,—out of all this process 
we have arrived at our present under- 
standing of what the teaching of religion 
means, and what methods are required to 
achieve its purpose effectively. The proc- 
ess has not been so simple as this analy- 
sis might seem to indicate. Many of 
those engaged in it were unaware of 
what was happening. What has emerged 
is not the result of a blue-print plan 
drawn in advance, but rather the precipi- 
tate of many interacting agencies in the 
living process of discovering the tech- 
nique whereby the life of God becomes 
effective in the human organism and in 
human society. The continued pursuit of 
this quest and the intelligent use of its 
findings in a comradeship with growing 


persons in the fellowship of religion is 
the meaning and significance of religious 
education. The modern pastor who joins 
this quest will find the way cleared for a 
scientific approach to the major task of 
making the potential powers of religion 
actual in the lives of growing persons. 

(2) It has carefully analyzed and 
stated the main objectives of the minis- 
ter’s task. 

The findings of Dr. Paul H. Vieth, 
formerly Director of Research and Serv- 
ice of the International Council of Re- 
ligious Education, published in The Ob- 
jectives in Religious Education, are most 
illuminating and challenging. They rep- 
resent the consensus of the leaders in both 
general and religious education as to the 
seven major objectives in modern re- 
ligious education.” 

The emphasis in all seven is upon the 
“growing person.” The primary objec- 
tive is not upon the subject matter but 
upon growing personalities, and the ulti- 
mate aim is to develop in growing per- 
sons the capacity to examine critically 
and reconstruct intelligently the present 
social order into a Christian society. 

Toward this aim the first objective is 
to “foster in growing persons a conscious- 
ness of God as a reality in human: experi- 
ence, and a sense of personal relationship 
to Him.” Religious education is not so 
much bent upon a definition of God as it 
is to help growing persons to discover 
God in their own experience and that of 
other human beings. It begins with the 
observation that there is “a supreme 
creative energy in and through the uni- 
verse, and that this energy is operative 
for good to the degree that man under- 
stands it and acts in harmony with it.” 
Jesus called this creative energy “Father.” 
The philosopher calls it “Integrating Ac- 
tivity,” “Principle of Concretion.” The 
scientist calls it “Creative Coordination.” 


2. In the paragraphs that mg ag A — 
parts in quotation marks are from Dr. eth’s io 

The gy may of the objectives are = writer's 
though here also the writer, having studied Dr. Vieth’s 
book carefully, may frequently be quoting unconsciously. 
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The average man calls it “God.” The re- 
ligious educator seeks to help growing 
persons to discover and understand this 
creative energy in themselves and in so- 
ciety. No better statement of this aim 
is to be found than that given by the De- 
partment of Superintendence of the Na- 
tional Education Association in the Sixth 
Year Book—1928: 

No greater task rests upon the secondary 
school than to help its pupils to find their God. 
Man craves more than knowledge of himself, of 
nature and of organized society. He hungers 
and thirsts after righteousness. Knowing his 
own imperfections, he feels that somewhere 
there is perfection. The great universe calls to 
his spirit, and unless he ignorantly or wilfully 
closes his ears, he hears the voice of God. No 
question of theology is involved here. The in- 
dividual soul reaches out to orient itself in the 
universe and to find its place of labor and rest. 
When this orientation takes place, life assumes 
poise, dignity, grandeur. Otherwise its striving, 
its struggles, its achievements seem trivial and 
insignificant. 

The second objective has to do with 
Jesus Christ. Its aim is “to lead grow- 
ing persons into an understanding and 
appreciation of the personality, life and 
teachings of Jesus Christ.” Here again 
the religious educator, making a careful 
distinction between fact and theory, truth 
and its various interpretations, between 
what is “Scientifically established, what is 
nearly established and what is not at all 
supported by facts,” begins with the plain 
observation that Jesus is generally re- 
garded as the most significant religious 
leader of all times. Just as Thomas 
Edison may be thought of as the personi- 
fication of electricity in a human experi- 
ence in the twentieth century, disclosing 
an energy that was always there and re- 
vealing its meaning and significance for 
human life, so Jesus may be thought of as 
the energy of God in a human experience 
in the first century of the Christian era, 
disclosing a quality of God that was al- 
ways there and revealing its meaning and 
significance for human life. Beginning 
with that simple observation the religious 
educator seeks to lead growing persons 
into such an understanding and apprecia- 
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tion of the life and teachings of Jesus as 
will lead them to discover in Jesus a chal- 
lenge to their loyalty and a guide to their 
most effective reactions to present-day life 
situations. 

The third objective has to do with char- 
acter. Its aim is “to foster in growing 
persons a progressive and continuous de- 
velopment of Christlike character.” Oc- 
cupying much the same field as general 
education, religious education deals with 
a different set of facts and techniques. 
It seeks to guide growing persons into 
a satisfactory religious experience, to lead 
them into the discovery and use of the 
technique of faith and prayer, to develop 
in them self-direction and self-control in 
moral and religious situations, and to 
guide them into creative living and a for- 
ward-looking faith that will make them 
effective builders of a Christian society. 

This leads us into the fourth objective, 
which has to do with the building of a 
social order, embodying the ideal of the 
Fatherhood of God and the brotherhood 
of man. Here the aim is “to develop in 
growing persons the ability and disposi- 
tion to share in the building of a social 
order” embodying these ideals. This is 
achieved through leading them to rever- 
ence and respect the personalities and 
cultures of others, to interpret life in 
terms of religious ideals, to share crea- 
tively and intelligently in the life of so- 
ciety under Christian ideals, and to in- 
clude in their group consciousness the 
whole human family. 


The fifth objective has to do with one’s 
life philosophy. Its aim is “to lead grow- 
ing persons to build a life philosophy” 
on the basis of a Christian interpretation 
of life and the universe. Volumes have 
been written on this point. The heart 
of the matter rests in the development 
of a world-view which discovers in life, 
with all of its strivings and pains, the 
guarantee of a social order like that 
visioned by Jesus in the Sermon on the 
Mount. Such a world-view gives stability 
and significance to life and makes of it 





























an adventuresome experience in creative 
reconstruction of the present social order 
into the ideal society. 

The sixth objective has to do with the 


church. Its aim is “to develop in grow- 
ing persons the ability and disposition to 
participate in the organized society of 
Christians.” The seventh objective has 
to do with the religious literature and 
aims “to effect in growing persons the 
assimilation of the best religious experi- 
ence of the race as effective guidance to 
present experience.” 

These seven objectives give concrete- 
ness to the pastor’s work as an educator 
and define for him the spirit and aim of 
his task. 

First, religious education is purposive. 

The seven major objectives are unified 
and given expression and effectiveness in 
one comprehensive purpose. This pur- 
pose rests upon a faith; a faith that our 
human world is a spiritual world in the 
making ; a faith that a human society and 
a type of human character like that fore- 
shadowed in the vision and insight of 
Jesus is potential in the present world 
order and realizable through the efforts 
of human minds and hands working to- 
‘gether in co-operation with that creative 
energy we call God, an energy whose 
quality is best defined in the life and 
teachings accredited to Jesus in the Gospel 
writings. Its purpose is to lead growing 
persons into such a discovery of God as 
a reality in life, such an understanding 
of Jesus and other religious leaders, such 
continuous development of character, such 
a philosophy of life, and such ability and 
disposition to share life as will make 
them intelligent builders of a Christian 
society. 

Second, religious education is idealistic. 

It seeks to keep its feet upon the solid 
foundation of scientific procedure, but its 
head is ever aloft, visioning the superla- 
tive aspects of life. It believes that life 
is determined by the future as well as 
the past, by aspirations and faiths and 
loves and hopes as well as by heredity 
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and environment; that God operates 
through attractions as well as compul- 
sions, through pulls as well as pushes. It 
recognizes that the past places limitations 
upon the future, but it believes that a 
Christian society is well within those 
limitations. It agrees with natural science 
that man is part of the animal evolution, 
but it insists with great power that man 
is not to be measured completely in terms 
of lower forms of creation. His identi- 
fication with the animal creation is re- 
quired only as a builder requires a base- 
ment, a foundation to build upon and not 
a room to live in. Man lives upstairs 
where the light of wide areas flood the 
room and the ceiling points to the sky. 
The possibilities of conscience and self- 
consciousness are still in their infancy. 
The capacity to choose courses of action, 
to fashion ideals, to understand and co- 
operate with the laws of life, these place 
into the hands of man the tools of crea- 
tion, and religious education seeks to 
motivate and equip man to create with 
his tools a Christian society. 

Third, religious education is creative. 

It engages in the transmission of the 
accumulating religious heritage from one 
generation to another, but its primary 
function is not transmissive but creative. 
It looks to the future rather than to the 
past. Its function with the heritage of 
the past is to transmute its achievement 
into a nobler present and future. It is 
not ready to graduate its pupils until 
their self-discovery of God, their appre- 
ciation of Jesus, their growing character, 
their philosophy of life, and their under- 
standing of the religious heritage of the 
race constrain them to share life with 
others in some creative task that will re- 
lease their inner splendor. 

When Ralph Waldo Emerson was a 
boy he observed that “all young persons 
thirst for a real existence, for something 
great and good which they shall do with 
their whole heart. Meanwhile they all 
pack gloves, or keep books or travel or 
draw indentures or cajole old women.” 
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When he observed this he resolved to 
look about to playing a part above the 
ordinary in the life of his country. He 
looked upon the growing demand for 
moral education as the best sign of his 
times, and deemed the exploration of that 
task a fit job for a new Columbus. He 
saw in it a heroic adventure, he gave 
himself creatively to it, he disciplined and 
tempered his judgment to its demands, 
and thus released the inner splendour of 
his soul. 

Such is the process of religious educa- 
tion at its best. It begins with the ele- 
mental and well-established facts in the 
field of religion. It ends with the release 
of the inner splendour of life and society. 

(3) It discloses the technique by 
which the life of God becomes effective 
in individuals and society. 

Is religion taught or caught? The an- 
swer is “Both.” It is always present in 
potentiality. It is subject, however, to 
awakening, direction, nurture, and control 
and herein is the province of religious 
education. By what technique or method 
is this to be achieved? 

In so far as religion is not a culture 
nor a subject matter, but rather a living 
urge awakened and created from within 
rather than transmitted from without, 
the method is fellowship whereby one 
personality kindles in another those 
flashes of insight and awakenings of pur- 
pose that once stirred to life motivate 
the quest for religion, a quest for a sat- 
isfactory adjustment of life to that which 
one deems to be the supremely worthful 
power or powers controlling human life. 

In so far as such adjustment calls for 
an understanding and appreciation and 
use of the religious heritages of the past 
and for a religious philosophy of life, 
the method is one of instruction and dis- 
cussion whereby growing persons come 
into possession of such values. 

In so far as that adjustment calls for 
continuous growth in Christian character 
the method becomes that of experience, 
whereby the growing person is led to 
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see and embrace those traits of charac- 
ter which are supremely worthful through 
an actual experience of their value. Here 
the method is that of the presentation of 
the controlled social situations and of 
dramatization. This method is in its early 
infancy, but here and there throughout 
the country schools of religion are set up 
to experiment in this field. A concrete 
case will illustrate the method. 

Into one of these schools came a class 
of boys and girls who had the reputation 
of being the worst class in the school. 
They enjoyed the reputation and did their 
best to live up to it. The trained experi- 
menter knew that the regular curriculum 
would not work here. Self-control and 
consideration for others were needed. So 
she proceeded to set before the minds of 
these children controlled social situations 
in which self-control and consideration 
for others were permitted to reveal their 
full beauty and strength as worthful 
traits of character. Then the children 
were led to dramatize such situations, so 
that they actually lived self-control and 
consideration for others and felt the 
worthfulness of these traits in a concrete 
situation. The result was that at the end 
of four months so great a change had 
been wrought in those children that their 
teachers said, “They do not seem like 
the same children.” Thus through experi- 
ence do growing persons come into pos- 
session of worthful traits of character.’ 

In so far as the needed adjustment is 
the ability and disposition to share in the 
building of a social order embodying the 
Fatherhood of God and the brotherhood 
of man, the method is that of critical 
participation in the process of living. 
Here a given social situation is studied 
as a project, the nearer home the better. 
It is critically analyzed, its Christian and 
its non-Christian aspects noted, ways to 
bring about a change considered, and the 
ability and disposition to build a Chris- 
tian society developed. At this point the 
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organization of the church and the com- 
munity becomes a powerful educational 
agency. The church must needs be a 
society in which Christian methods and 
practices prevail so that the growing 
person in becoming a member of the 
church becomes a participant in a Chris- 
tian group. The community life is a lab- 
oratory, more powerful in educational ef- 
fectiveness than the public school system. 
The life lived, the homes fashioned, the 
way leisure is used, business conducted, 
social obligations met, pleasures sought, 
all these constitute the social situations 
in which the growing person participates, 
and the wise religious educator makes 
this participation the material for devel- 
oping in growing persons the ability and 
disposition to examine critically and re- 
construct intelligently the present social 
order into a Christian society. 

Thus it is seen that the method varies 
with the various objectives. It also be- 
comes evident that the modern pastor- 
teacher faces a very difficult task. The 
facilities and materials are very inade- 
quate. The amount of time given to re- 
ligious education is wholly out of propor- 
tion to its importance. The church is far 
from being a Christian society in which 
growing persons participate in a group 
life already Christian. The community is 
quite unwilling that its girls and boys 
should be taught to examine its life crit- 
ically and effect changes. There are 
difficulties before and behind. But midst 
all the trials the way has been charted. 
Making use of instruction, fellowship, 
experience and participation in the pro- 
cess of living, the religious educator is 
bent upon the quest of using scientific 
methods of procedure in material and 
method in a fellowship of religion with 
growing persons, to the end that they 
may become intelligent builders of a 
Christian society. 

(4) It provides a basis for the ap- 
proach to wider problems. 

Two vital concerns of today are unity 
and effectiveness of religious forces and 
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agencies. Jesus prayed that his followers 
“might be one,” and he declared his pur- 
pose to be to bring to earth the “more 
abundant life.” 

Both unity and effectiveness are pro- 
ceeding today largely upon lines of out- 
ward organization. To be permanently 
satisfactory they must rest, not upon out- 
ward organization, but upon the founda- 
tion of a common understanding of the 
religious task. Such understanding can- 
not be arrived at by wishing or discus- 
sion, but only by an agreement of the 
facts in the situation, and such facts can 
be determined only when searching his- 
torical method has been applied to our 
materials, and careful scientific procedure 
to our methods. Therefore this move- 
ment which seeks to pursue the quest 
of religion along scientific methods of 
procedure is of very great significance 
to religion’s future unity and effective- 
ness. 

Again, we are living at a time when 
the religious heritages of the several 
world cultures are inter-acting upon each 
other in the common laboratory of 
earth’s human life. Some one has wisely 
said concerning the fusing of civilizations 
that it is important that nothing enter the 
new product as true that is false, or as 
false that is true. As we of the Christian 
culture share our heritage with that of 
other religious cultures it is of the great- 
est importance that nothing either in ma- 
terial or method enter as true that is 
false, or as false that is true. Not to sub- 
mit our religious heritage of material and 
method to most searching examination 
now is to lessen its influence in that body 
of material and method which seems des- 
tined to guide the religious development 
of the future. Therefore this movement 
which is committed to scientific procedure 
in the fellowship of religion, just as fast 
as its constituency will follow, is of great 
significance to the future world religion 
and consequently to the modern pastor in 
his task as 2 builder of world unity and 
peace. 
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HERE ARE two pictures of the 

home—contrasting pictures—just as 
there are two contrasting pictures of the 
social order. There is the old picture of 
the home—do you remember the home 
of that woman whose price was far 
above rubies? the Cotter’s Saturday 
Night? Snowbound? a dozen other 
famous pictures of the ideal home of the 
past? 

The home of the past transmits to 
the present numerous vestigial remains, 
some of which are, like the vermiform 
appendix, liable to become foci of dis- 
turbance because they are atavisms in 
this modern life. Floyd Dell, in Love 
in the Machine Age, gives an ample 
description of the dangers of our in- 
heritance from the patriarchal family. 

The picture of the modern home con- 
tains many traces of the various stages 
through which the home has _ passed 
from tree-dwelling times to the present. 
The attitude of men toward helping 
with housework, the courtesies custom- 
ary toward women; the usual practice 
with regard to family possessions, the 
minor possessions of mother, father, 
children; customs which concern cele- 
brations, gifts; the usual ceremonies 
which recognize man as the head of the 
house—these and a thousand major and 
minor attitudes and habits demonstrate 
to the thoughtful student the important 
influence of the past upon the present. 

Deep within our consciousness are 
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dream pictures of these olden times 
which haunt us as wistful images of the 
perfect home. 

Sociologists and other students of the 
modern era have repeatedly described 
what has happened and is happening to 
the modern home. But for the most 
part they describe the negative, disin- 
tegrating processes. They show how 
the industries formerly carried on in 
the home by hand are now carried on in 
factories by machine; the care of the 
children from birth to marriage is be- 
ing transferred more and more to agen- 
cies outside the home; the care of the 
sick is transferred to hospitals; recrea- 
tion, amusement and social! events are 
provided for not around the family 
hearthstone and dining table but by tre- 
mendous specialized institutions. These 
vestigial remains of the past, and the 
disintegrated, truncated institution called 
the home of the present, give us a rather 
sorry picture. 

It is the task of this paper to con- 
struct a more positive picture of the 
home of today. There are still homes— 
never before in the world’s history have 
there been so many separate family 
units. The patriarchal family has 
passed away—that family where wife, 
sons, daughters, relatives and in-laws 
were all under the generalship and 
economic mastery of the “head of the 
family.” Now when two young people 
marry they set up a home of their own. 
Only the machine has made this pos- 
sible. Until the manufacture of the 


necessities of life was taken out of the 
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home, it was impossible for the laborers 
to exercise any autonomy of choice as 
to occupation and place of residence. 
Grandma had to stay at home and do 
the family knitting and darning. Aunt 
Mattie had to give up her school and 
take care of Uncle Joe when he got a 
stroke. 

The machine age has made possible 
a new kind of home—a home for moth- 
er, father, and children, with (still, but 
rapidly passing) a place for aged grand- 
parents—not young grandparents. The 
grandparents as permanent residents are 
no longer characteristic of the young 
family ; rather of that middle-aged fam- 
ily where the children are already leav- 
ing the home roof. 

The machine age has made possible 
a standard of living never previously 
dreamed of. People of a half century 
ago would wonder how in the world 
women put in their time now that all 
their work is done for them! Yet wom- 
en today consider themselves very busy. 


True, they do not do the same things . 


their grandmothers did, but neverthe- 
less they still fill up a twenty-four hour 
day. 

First, the fundamental processes of 
living go on now as always. We still 
eat three meals a day; a great deal of 
work is still connected with feeding the 
family. It is true that the change in 
this operation is tremendous. The total 
amount of time which a modern woman 
spends upon this phase of home-making 
in the course of a year is very much 
less than ever before; yet much time is 
still spent upon it, because there is now 
opportunity for esthetic and dietetic ef- 
forts hitherto unknown. One woman 
now does more and better what the 
king’s retinue could not achieve a cen- 
tury ago. But it takes time, thought, 
and labor of the one woman even with 
her machinery. Somebody has to run 
the machine. 

Housekeeping is a new art, then, 
which, with only one laborer (perhaps 


with childish assistance), occupies a 
large but beautiful space in the family 
picture. This beauty increases every 
day with the introduction of housekeep- 
ing devices. Machinery must take the 
place of human labor—this is one case 
where the absence of human labor neces- 
sitates the introduction of machines and 
the use of finished products. 

Second, the woman of today does not 
work as long hours as she used to work, 
“A man may work from sun to sun, 

But woman’s work is never done,” 
was a proverb all too true forty years 
ago. 

The insurance companies still inherit 
traditions about women as bad risks, and 
part of this is due to the great disability 
under which women in homes lived for 
so long. A woman at forty-five was old. 
Men had (and wore out) two, three, four 
wives. Europeans often remark that 
the modern American woman is the 
most spoiled woman in the world. Dr. 
Davenport used to give a popular (be- 
cause shocking) lecture to women’s 
clubs about “women as parasites.” In 
this transition period women have not 
quite found themselves. They are en- 
joying considerable emancipation from 
child-bearing as an act of God and 
housework as woman’s sphere, without 
yet having achieved the economic re- 
sponsibility of an equal share in the 
world’s work. A woman’s place is still 
in the home—and a good deal of statisti- 
cal talent is exercised in computing her 
economic value as cook, nurse, seam- 
stress, and household manager. It is 
assumed that her intangible value as 
mother, wife, companion, and social 
guide adds to her value as a cook and 
housekeeper. In fact, by careful com- 
putation, the average homemaker is a 
more valuable member of the family 
than the breadwinner. 

Because a woman in the modern home 
has now a better life, she lives longer— 
about twenty years ; she is much healthier 
(see particularly statistics for insanity 
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and “female complaints”); she can car- 
ry on activities for the benefit of human- 
ity—most church work, social welfare 
work, and unpaid community work is 
carried by women. 

The picture of the modern home in 
comparison with the home of the past 
shows its most dramatic contrast in the 
occupation and place of the mother and 
the relation of the children to outside 
institutions and agencies. For the chil- 
dren are being taken outside of the home 
along with dressmaking and bread-bak- 
ing. 

Just as women have followed weaving 
and sewing into the factories, to some 
extent, so they have followed the chil- 
dren into the schoolroom. For various 
reasons not all the women who are out 
of the home (at least the working hours 
of the day) are childless and unmarried 
women. A fair proportion of them have 
homes and children and are trying hard 
to perform the double function of wage- 
earners and homemakers. But for the 
present we will leave this complicated 
problem with the mere statement of 
fact—that in this picture of the modern 
home we have homes at all levels of the 
economic scale where the mother is em- 
ployed, and where there is a special rela- 
tion between the home and various out- 
side institutions. 

Let us, then, return to the less spe- 
cialized problem of the modern home, 
with a mother who is homemaker, with- 
out servants, with a family (birth con- 
trolled) of children; in a city, living 
either in an apartment, or a small house 
with unfenced yard, and a line of neigh- 
bors to right and left at fifty-foot inter- 
vals. The husband is a typical machine- 
age man, whether as factory hand, as 
small business man, or in one of a hun- 
dred average occupations, subject to the 
fluctuation of “times.” 

The public school is at hand, a city 
park around somewhere, the drug store 
near by, a movie house or two not so 
far away, a church on the next corner, 
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a boy scout troop available, a Y. M. C.-A. 
and a Y. W. C. A. downtown, a pub- 
lic library, a pool hall, an amusement 
park in the neighborhood, and a solicitor 
for a boy’s camp knocking at the door. 
Let us suppose our typical mother an- 
swers the doorbell, and that some such 
conversation as the following ensues: 

“IT am Mr. John Smith, a councellor 
for the X. Y. Z. boys’ camp in Maine.” 

Mother: “We would like to send our 
ten-year old son to camp this summer, 
but we cannot afford it. We would like 
to get him away from the gang over on 
K Street.” 

John Smith: “Every boy should get 
out into the woods and have experience 
with nature and camp craft.” 

Mother: “The Boy Scouts will give him 
some of that when he is older.” 

John Smith: “He should also learn to 
swim.” 

Mother: “The Y. M. C. A. will teach 
him that.” 

John Smith: “He should have the 
fun of playing with other boys—learn 
good sportsmanship, how to hold his 
own in a crowd, how to take leadership.” 

Mother: “The playground supervisor 
teaches those things.” 

John Smith: “We make a feature of 
our vesper services, where children 
learn the fine old religious hymns.” 

Mother: “The church does that too 
—but though we have all these things 
here, I don’t know whether or not they 
are doing everything for our children 
that they should. There are the movies 
—some time the children will have to 
meet the problem of amusements for 
themselves. I don’t know that I ought 
to do anything about any of these things 
in our cities which are taking our chil- 
dren away from home—these things 
have just grown up, and it seems no- 
body’s business to do anything about 
them. :Right now all our agencies are 
competing for public interest and finan- 
cial support, and our children’s time— 
the so-called character-forming agencies 
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as well as the commercial agencies. I 
can’t keep my child at home even if I 
want to. In the distractions of modern 
living I don’t know what to do.” 

John Smith: “Well, perhaps the an- 
swer is to send your boy to camp, where 
he will have a wholesome happy sum- 
mer.” 

Mother: “Yes, but he will be away 
from home all the time for two months. 
We should not spend so large a propor- 
tion of our very small income for this 
one solution of our many problems, and 
besides, I feel as if this is for us only 
running away from the bigger problem 
of making a satisfactory adjustment of 
our home life in our community. 

“Yes, I know a boys’ camp is a fine 
thing. It would be especially good for 
our boy if we could afford it for, as I 
said, I haven’t the least idea how to 
manage him in this complicated situa- 
tion here in the summer when he is not 
in school. There are a dozen agencies 
to help me; I know all are good. There 
are as many to hinder, and I don’t know 
what to do about them. On the whole, 
I guess a camp for two months will re- 
lieve my mind.” 

Thousands of people are seeking to 
make a part of their home life better by 
getting out of the city in summer cot- 
tages, on camping tours, or by sending 
children to camp. This movement has 
potential significance to health, to safe- 
ty, to seasonal and locality adjustments 
of employment and production, and to 
the whole of family life. 

When parents find too hard the direct 
solutions to problems involving the rela- 
tion of the family to outside influences, 
an indirect solution may thus be discov- 
ered which bewilders any attempt at 
forecast and speculation. 

For instance, take the‘relation of the 
family and the church. Once the head 
of the family brought his household to 
the family pew and looked with : pride 
upon this visible support of the church. 
But this is not the modern way. How 
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should the modern parents train their 
children? How meet the problems of 
modern thinking? How answer child- 
ish questions about religion? How sup- 
port the church out of an income bud- 
geted to the limit otherwise—perhaps 
for installments on car, radio, and club 
dues? There are no horses to feed nor 
cows to milk; the Sunday paper is 
tempting ; the steamheated home is com- 
fortable; breakfast is to be had by plug- 
ging in the toaster and percolator, the 
day’s sermon by dialing the radio—why 
go to church at all? The most modern 
answer to the relation between the home 
and the church is: anybody in the fam- 
ily may go to any church which attracts 
interest—that is, anybody who has the 
energy to get up and get himself off; 
the rest will stay at home. 

In order to avoid even the appear- 
ance of raising an issue, the whole fam- 
ily will unite with the church and keep 
up by passive membership the attitude 
of co-operation, but active and effective 
co-operation will involve a decisiveness 
which millions of families cannot hon- 
estly attain in these modern days of un- 
certainty. So we have not yet observed 
any serious decrease in statistics of 
church memberships and the church as 
an institution is deriving some puzzled 
satisfaction out of these annual statis- 
tics without quite being able to reconcile 
them with empty pews and lean coffers. 

We are in a transition period. But 
we are at the finishing edge of it. Inde- 
cision cannot characterize social think- 
ing for long. The 1930 White House 
Conference may sometime be pointed 
to as having been the turning point. 
Perhaps history will say that Novem- 
ber, 1930, brought a new trend in social 
thinking about the family in the modern 
world. The White House Conference 
concluded that the child must be pre- 
pared for positive, constructive living 
in this mechanistic age, else civilization 
itself would be swallowed up; that the 
responsibility for producing this kind 
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of a child and future citizen rests square- 
ly upon the family; that the parents 
must be educated to know how to dis- 
charge this function of so training their 
children; that all agencies and institu- 
tions must be controlled to the end of 
furthering the welfare and perfection of 
development of this child—the adult 
citizen of the future. 

It is something that an ideal has been 
enunciated. It is more that the ideal is 
not merely a vague statement of “aims 
of education” as formulated in pedogogy 
for two centuries, but a working plan 
enunciated in nineteen objectives in the 
Children’s Charter. 

Even more concrete, and giving posi- 
tive proof of my theory that decisive 
forward movement is on the way, was 
the attitude of the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers at the Hot 
Springs Convention the first of May. 
For the first time in their history this 
convention, representing more than 
1,500,000 American homes, took a posi- 
tive stand to work for the progressive 
ideals of civilization. 

What will the churches do? Will 
they even take a stand to co-operate 
with the homes to promote peace, child 
welfare, prohibition of liquor and nar- 
cotics? Will the church actively work 
for these and other fine movements mak- 
ing positive, constructive plans for push- 
ing forward these ideas? Or, putting 
it another way, is the church an agency 
through which we as parents can work 
to promote our ideal community life? 
Can we as parents use the movies, the 
newspapers, the radio, the public parks, 
the scouts, and camps, the factories, the 
offices, and industries, the schools and 
social agencies, for the end for which 
we live—the welfare of our children? 

Whatever does not further the wel- 
fare of the family is ultimately against 
it. The family, whatever form it may 
take (and the form will change) is 
fundamental in human living. In the 


long run all agencies and institutions 
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will be adjusted to aid in realizing the 
final ends and ideals of family life. And 
the time has come when parents will 
increasingly demand that all these other 
institutions declare themselves—are they 
good for our children, or not? 

We must have a world that is good 
for our children. Parents are going 
to learn how to make such a world. 
You and I will not live to see that day, 
but this good year of 1930-31 has seen 
its brilliant dawning. 

What, then, is the relation of the 
home to modern institutions? The 
home is fundamental—these other in- 
stitutions must serve the home. How 
they shall do so, as a practical working 
plan, yet remains to be seen, but great 
social planners have set to work ser- 
iously to subjugate the machine, the 
machine we call industry, society, civil- 
ization, to the service of the ideals of 
man. 

The home depends economically upon 
the factory, the office, business. These 
must be made to support the home with 
an adequate standard of living. This is 
a practical, feasible, definite, if idealistic 
demand. 

The products of industry must be true 
and good and honest—an ideal, but at- 
tainable little by little as are all worthy 
ideals. Dr. Wiley, the defender of pure 
food for the home, is gone, but his 
dreams will live after him. 

The welfare of the man or woman at 
work—their whole welfare must be 
safeguarded for the sake of the homes 
in which they live and which will come 
after them. 

Then there is that other institution, 
the school. The school is a specialized 
extension of the home. But it has taken 
an autonomy and finally an autocracy 
and separateness which frequently 
makes it seem antagonistic to the home. 
Nowhere is the seriousness of this un- 
fortunate relation so well recognized as 
it is by the school itself. At the very 
time that it is taking over more and 
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more of the child’s care and training it 
is consciously realizing its obligation to 
serve the home rather than possess the 
child. 

The school is tending to bring the 
parent as well as the child into the 
school situation. In order to provide 
for adequate education for the new 
world the parents must be given every 
opportunity to keep up. And parent 
education, which is already widespread 
as a voluntary effort to learn this new 
job of parenthood, will soon become an 
accepted function of the school system 
itself. 

Meanwhile, the relation between home 
and school becomes’ co-operative. 
Through the Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tion a small beginning is being made 
for parents in organized body to make 
their dreams of life for their children 
articulate. And by parental education 
they will realize what it is the school 
is doing to the mass of children. 

The home and the school together 
work for the welfare of the child who 
is the citizen of the future. 

It takes twenty-five years for a wide- 
spread idea to control government. 
What we teach children generally now 
will be effective and directive force in 
America in 1950-60. A child who be- 
gins at six to learn that a business man 
must have social ideals, a fair relation 
to his employee or employer, to be a 
good sport, to take an equitable share 
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of his own profits and no more, will in 
1950 be thirty-six years old. He will 
be getting a position of responsibility 
in his own business. He will be elected 
alderman, or mayor, or school board 
member. 

A boy who learns for several years 
that honor on the judge’s bench is sac- 
red; that a legislator has a unique re- 
sponsibility; that a citizen has a right 
to honest government, will at thirty-six 
be assuming some of these obligations. 

Only consistent, sincere, and intelli- 
gent teaching will produce that kind of 
a citizen in 1950, but that is the teaching 
we are planning for the children of 
America. The home must learn how to 
give it; the school must co-operate; the 
church must find its place in this pro- 
gressive movement; business and indus- 
try, commercial and community recrea- 
tion, character training agencies and so- 
cial institutions, jails, reform schools— 
all must combine. 

Is that too much to ask? that the 
child be consistently taught ideals of 
honor and truth and brotherly love? 
That is the hard lesson we are slowly 
learning by the ups and downs of hu- 
man experience. I am sure that in this 
trying period of world war and financial 
depression we are about to take a great 
positive and decisive step forward, im- 
pelled by the fundamental urge to pre- 
serve the home and promote the best 
good of the family. 
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RHAPS the most outstanding 

characteristic of the modern age is 
the relative feeling of dependence which 
the thinking man has developed. While 
the spirit of inquiry has resulted in giv- 
ing man great confidence in his own 
ability to make ever new conquests in 
this universe, scientific discoveries which 
have brought man closer together have 
only too emphatically impressed him 
with the thought that he is greatly de- 
pendent on his fellow man in other parts 
of the world. One need only think of 
what would happen to any of our large 
cities or countries if communication 
with others were suddently cut off to 
realize how great a factor interdepen- 
dence has become. 

The relative elimination of time and 
space, the railroad,. the steamship, the 
airplane, the telegraph, the radio, the 
newspaper, have all brought men closer 
to each other. The increase of the num- 
ber of people who are able to read has 
resulted in a sharing of culture and in 
an ability to understand the ideas and, 
at times, the ideals of people far re- 
moved from us. We may truly say that 
the wireless, the radio, and transatlantic 
flights make the world one neighbor- 
hood. 

There is a greater possibility today 
of developing what we might call the 
habit of universalization on the part of 
individuals and groups. Just as an in- 
telligent loyal member of a family group 
will often ask himself, “How will the 
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course of action which I am about to 
follow affect the other members of my 
group?” so we may reasonably look for- 
ward to the development of a conscious- 
ness which is world-wide and which will 
lead men to ask themselves, “How will 
the course of action which our com- 
munity is pursuing affect the welfare of 
the world?” 

A number of factors have been work- 
ing in the direction of achieving this 
result. If the intelligent individual per- 
mits his actions to be affected in some 
measure by a sense of social responsi- 
bility which is world-wide, surely scien- 
tific discoveries which have brought men 
together have played a part. We would 
be shortsighted, however, if we were to 
overlook the many contributing factors, 
one of the most important of which is 
the democratic outlook on life. .The 
democratic outlook on life has stressed 
the value of the individual, his. unique- 
ness, and the importance .of his contin- 
uous growth and development. Now, 
the view of life which stresses individ- 
ual freedom and attaches value to the 
individual is bound to have a favorable 
effect on our conception of the world 
as a neighborhood. First of all, to the 
extent that one becomes conscious of 
himself as an individual possessing 
unique qualities, to that extent one be- 
comes ready to see and to appreciate 
the uniqueness of other individuals. Such 
recognition and appreciation is the basis 
for a sympathetic understanding of peo- 
ples, races, and religions different from 
our own. 

Secondly, closely related to this ap- 
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preciation of uniqueness is the part 
which the conscience of the individual, 
when liberated, is bound to play in the 
elimination of war. There were at all 
times men who appreciated freedom of 
conscience and who insisted on giving 
it a position of superiority in their own 
thinking to that held by the state. Such 
an attitude it is that accounts for some 
of the most consistent opposition to war 
and to bloodshed of any kind. Few of 
us who think of the millions that were 
slain, of the millions that were maimed 
for life, and of the millions who did not 
go to war but whose lives were wrecked 
by the war, will be unwilling to admit 
the supreme worth of the conscience of 
the individual which, freeing itself, re- 
fuses to submit unthinkingly to any 
manifestation of force. Surely a sen- 
sitive conscience on the part of the in- 
dividual will play a significant rdle in 
the development of the world neigh- 
borhood. 


Another factor which may be attribut- 
ed to democracy, at least to the demo- 
cratic philosophy of life, is the premium 
which it places upon thought and upon 
intelligence in the conduct of human 
affairs. If it is true that democracies 
sometimes resulted in mob rule, it is 
also true that the democratic theory, 
of all theories of life, implies that the 
virtue of intelligence is superior to that 
of obedience, and that the faculty of 
criticism is superior to that of blind ac- 
ceptance of faith. When individuals in 
various countries become critically keen 
as well as intelligently sympathetic to the 
basic human ideals, the creation of a 
world neighborhood will become a 
reality. 

It follows that any of the institutions 


-which tend to be universalistic either in 


their tendency or in their program con- 
tribute to the formation of the world 
neighborhood. Thus, a religion or a 
church or a synagogue which has ad- 


herents in various parts of the world is 


ipso facto helping to develop a sense 


to our classes. 
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of brotherhood among.men. One is 
more likely to understand the respects 
in which he differs from others if he 
knows that there are some ideas which 
he shares with others. One may per- 
haps doubt the truth of this statement 
with regard to religion and the church, 
in view of the recent war in which 
Church was practically universally sub- 
ordinated to State and the most sacred 
human ideals sacrificed at the altar of 
Mars. The fairminded individual will, 
however, admit that to the extent that 
religion failed in the days of the great 
war, such failure was due to the fact 
that the adherents of their respective 
religions did not live up to the dictates 
of their own beliefs. Had they done so, 
surely they would not have made a 
travesty of so significant an ideal as that 
of universal peace or the brotherhood 
of man. 

The school, an institution with which 
we are perhaps most directly concerned 
at this conference, also contributes, and 
in the future should contribute more, to 
the development of a world neighbor- 
hood. 

Some knowledge is common to all 
human beings, or should be. To the ex- 
tent that we all acquire certain basic 
facts and ideas, to that extent we be- 
come prepared to understand our fellow 
men. However, there has been a more 
directly helpful tendency noticeable in 
our schools in recent years, especially in 
the teaching of the so-called social 
studies. 

History has tended to become the his- 
tory of the evolution of social ideals; 
geography essentially human geogra- 
phy. Habits, customs, ideas, and ways 
of life of other people are introduced in- 
Boys and girls thus 
learn that there are other peoples in ex- 
istence besides their own, that in some 
respects all of us are alike while in 
others these people differ from us, but 
that certain basic tendencies pervade all 
of them. In other words, they learn that 
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brotherhood has a basis in human na- 
ture. 

That the school, particularly in view 
of the fact that it has tended to become 
the educational institution of the state 
par excellence, has also served as a di- 
visive force is only too true. But that 
this need not necessarily be true will be 
understood by anyone who is sufficiently 
intelligent to distinguish between patri- 
otism and chauvinism, between the de- 
sire to set one’s country right and the 
tendency always to think one’s country 
right. The efforts to rewrite some of 
our history textbooks in order to elim- 
inate from them such elements as con- 
tribute to hatred and misunderstanding 
between different countries is a reflec- 
tion of the desire to make the school a 
uniting instead of a dividing force. 

In thus analyzing the basic factors 
which have contributed to bringing 
about a world neighborhood, we have 
noted one central difficulty. The school, 
the church, and other unifying institu- 
tions could, if one were to be guided by 
their professions of faith, become great 
instrumentalities for the achievement of 
the ideal relationship between man and 
man. The chief difficulty seems to be, 
first, that their adherents do not take 
their respective faiths seriously enough ; 
and secondly, that we have so despaired 
of the possibility of eliminating such 
evils as hatred and bloodshed, that we 
refuse to take seriously any effort in 
the direction of achieving such a pur- 
pose. Perhaps in this respect America 
has a great opportunity to become the 
teacher of the entire world. In no other 
land was there ever such a great gather- 
ing of peoples. The nationalities which 
compose the American nation are many. 
They differ in history, in culture, in cus- 
toms, in ways of life, and yet they live 
side by side in the same commonwealth. 
Members belonging to different ethnic 
groups are citizens of the same country 
and share with their fellow citizens of 
different ethnic groups many basic 
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ideals. While there are still those 
among us who would like to see all the 
groups that came to America divest 
themselves of their physical and spirit- 
ual characteristics and disappear in the 
melting pot, there are with us a growing 
number of intelligent, educated men and 
women, who would consider such dis- 
appearance a great tragedy for Amer- 
ica. They would rather see America as 
a great experiment in democracy not 
only for individuals but also for groups. 
They would welcome on the part of each 
group the development of its character- 
istic culture with a view to its participa- 
tion in American life as a whole and to 
the possibility that such participation, 
unaccompanied by self-effacement, will 
contribute to the enhancement and the 
beautification of American life. 


If we have learned anything at all from 
recent psychology, surely we under- 
stand that the individual child only 
gradually becomes socialized into the 
large group. He must first become a 
member of the family, an intelligent 
sympathetic participant in its life, be- 
fore he can adequately adjust himself to 
the school. His adjustment to the school 
and possibly to some of the clubs and 
societies existing within the school en- 
ables him the more easily to adjust him- 
self to the local community. Even so, 
participation in the local community 
leads on to an understanding of the 
larger community. An individual thus 
gradually learns to become a member 
of his larger neighborhood. 

In other words, one of the ways of 
overcoming the two difficulties previous- 
ly mentioned, namely, mere profession 
of faith, and despair of achieving worth- 
while purposes, is by beginning in the 
immediate environment. Ope of the 
great troubles about making an ideal a 
reality is that it is usually too vague, 
and since it lends itself to beautiful 
phrasing compensates us by the satis- 
faction of fine sounds which take the 
place of noble deeds. It is this which 
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psychologically accounts for the fact 
that men who so often proclaim justice 
and peace on the platform fail miserably 
when given an opportunity to practise 
just deeds in the concrete, or to act 
peacefully in time of strife. If our insti- 
tutions were to bear this basic psycho- 
logical fact in mind they would profess 
less and practice more. The religious 
school, the public school, the social club, 
would all seek life situations in which 
children would be given an opportunity 
to practise justice, to act mercifully, and 
to live peacefully. 

If our public schools should take the 
idea of the world neighborhood serious- 
ly, they could unite with the home, with 
the church, with the tendency of recent 
scientific discovery to bring man closer 
to man. After all, there is little justifi- 
cation for a public school in any of our 
large cities containing a varied popu- 
lation, continuing year after year to 
teach the three R’s, and American and 
English History, and to overlook the 
fact that right within its ranks it has 
the world neighborhood in miniature. 
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The Italian children, the Jewish chil- 
dren, the Irish, the German, are right 
there, and a study of their background, 
their ethnic values, their cultural values, 
strictly omitting religion, might in itself 
constitute a study of the world neighbor- 
hood. Perhaps one of the ways of en- 
abling human beings to take their pro- 
fession of faith seriously in adult life is 
to start acquainting them when they are 
young with the fact that cultural differ- 
ences need not necessarily be a source 
of strife. When human beings learn 
that two artists coming from different 
groups and having different back- 
grounds may conceive the same beauty 
in different ways and may paint two pic- 
tures that are radically different from 
each other; when people not only ap- 
preciate the possibilty of such differ- 
ences but also learn to understand that 
a great measure of the beauty and the 
zest and the joy of life are to be de- 
rived from a perception and appreciation 
of such differences, we shall have con- 
tributed to the development of a genuine 
world neighborhood. 








Cubbing and the Home 
H. W. Hurt 


Director Younger Boy Research, Boy Scouts of America 


OYS of nine, ten and eleven years 

of age have been provided an elastic 
program of “things to do” in and around 
the home and the natural neighborhood 
play groupings. Cubbing is the name of 
this new program of the Boy Scouts of 
America. 

Under an enabling grant from the 
Laura Spelman Rockefeller Memorial, a 
three-year program of research was made, 
by the writer, into the nature of char- 
acter, the interests and nature of boys of 
these ages, boy hobbies, boy games, boy 
reading, and the experience and the 
devices used by previous pioneers in this 
field. 

Advisory committees of specialists 
conferred, and a pooling of censorship on 
the final plans included a group of 13,500 
leading thinkers and workers in this field 
of boy life. Probably no program in the 
history of social work has so deliberately 
invited and secured such a wide and dis- 
tinguished range of criticism and advice. 

One of the reasons for encouraging the 
Boy Scouts of America to undertake this 
long-called-for service and responsibility 
was the fact that it already had Local 
Councils covering all of the United States, 
thus avoiding the setting-up of duplicate 
local organization, to deal with these 
younger boys. 

As the writer has pointed out in an- 
other article, education increasingly faces 
the task of preparing its youth for the 
“unknown.” Not only have the traditional 
patterns of social and recreational life 
changed, but those of industrial life are 
also in flux. In fitting for the unknown, 


there is an obligation to give the younger 
person as wide as possible a range of ex- 
perience and responsibility. This operates 
to rob the new of some of its novelty. 
There is also the need for so equipping 
him, that, instead of measuring his prob- 
lems solely by the criteria of our day, he 
shall be prepared to pass judgment upon 
and build criteria which shall test value 
itself. This involves a new meaning and 
practical use of ideals and all standards 
of value. Increasingly the younger per- 
son must be enabled to better know what 
it is all about. 

Then, too, the machine age lays a heavy 
hand on young people. Crowded cities; 
multi-family and shared houses with 
shrinking space, light, air, and lessened 
chance to do; commercial recreation pur- 
veying “inactivities” strong on emotional 
and sex stimulation and weak on mus- 
cular action—all these are part of an ex- 
acting total situation. 

Cubbing enters the field of helping 
young people find satisfactions in their 
own everyday settings and affairs. It 
offers an elastic program—the word or 
occurring with sufficient frequency to 
cover the individual differences which 
both boys and neighborhoods exhibit. It 
offers a program of doing—a minimum 
of words and as much action as possible. 

This period is particularly fruitful in 
the development of skills—handicraft, 
music, languages, and so on. 

It encourages hobbies—those fine sta- 
bilizing and releasing enterprises—by 
giving encouragement and recognition to 
them. 
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It has a positive health program, in- 
volving an annual health check-up for 
every member, with the correction of any 
remediable defects. 

It has attempted to develop its ideals 
at the boy’s level. “A Cub is Square” is 
the basic one and the boy’s badge is a 
square. 

Viewed from the angle of a program 
and a social device, Cubbing is unique in 
that its program pressure is toward the 
home, not away from it. It seeks to 
multiply the ways in which young people 
may find joy in their own homes and 
neighborhoods. Its program activities 
are to be “done” and practised there. In- 
stead of “going somewhere” to have 
pleasure, the program aims at finding 
pleasure through the wise use of what- 
you-have, where-you-are. 

Cubbing is therefore in an especial way 
a local, neighborhood, “self-contained” 
unit. The whole program emphasis is in- 
ward, not outward; it does not call for 
going away from the neighborhood for 
anything, save perchance the infrequent 
family or neighborhood picnic, or excur- 
sion—where the family is urged to func- 
tion as such in a natural fashion. Cubbing 
therefore asks the Local Scout Council 
to do little for and with these younger 
boys on a city-wide basis. It does ask the 
Local Council to stimulate and help local 
churches, schools, Parent-Teachers’ As- 
sociations, clubs or other groups, to help 
their own groups of boys by encourage- 
ment to carry on their program in their 
own neighborhoods. The program seeks 
to stimulate parents and local neighbor- 
hood groupings actively to do things for 
and with these younger boys in their 
natural setting. That this is the wise way 
to meet the problem of commercialized 
recreation is beyond debate. 

The Den, which is the small unit of the 
“Pack” or large group, is a natural neigh- 
borhood play-group; it meets not only at 
the Pack meeting at the institution spon- 
soring it, and at the mid-week Den meet- 
ing at one of the homes, but it also in- 
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creases the likelihood of activities, games, 
and things practised at the meetings being 


practised also between meetings. The 
“between meeting” time is the great ob- 
jective at which we are aiming. 


There are four sets of leaders provided 
for each Pack—the Cub-master and his 
assistants (both men) who are in charge 
of the Pack and, since the Pack really 
exists to further the Den activities, we 
have planned three sets of leaders for 
each Den, two of them natural leaders, 
already in the local situation, and one im- 
ported. These three neighborhood leaders 
consist of (1) “The Denner,” one of the 
Cubs selected as a Cub Leader; (2) “The 
Den Mother,” mother of one of the Cubs 
and the one at whose house, or in whose 
yard, or basement, or attic, or garage the 
Den meets for its midweek meeting and 
many of its informal gatherings. This 
Den Mother is not to be equipped with a 
hat, a whistle, and a uniform. Her rela- 
tionship is an expansion of her natural 
relation to this gang which includes her 
own boy. The other Cub Mothers recog- 
nize her as one who keeps a bit closer eye 
and sympathetic ear toward these Cubs. 
(3) “The Den Chief” is an older Scout 
who comes into the neighborhood to meet 
with the Den at its midweekly meeting. 
He meets them where they usually play. 
He helps them select games suited to the 
space and surroundings. He helps them 
“do” their various kites and airplanes and 
scooters. He helps them prepare for 
their various “achievements” which lead 
to higher ranks. 

Here we have three co-ordinating kinds 
of leadership, which experience thus far 
reveals are working together admirably. 

An initial check-up after the first year’s 
use of the program, and involving 3,876 
boys, revealed that 75.2 per cent of the 
parents were giving full co-operation in 
making effective a program which sought 
to keep the home active in its responsi- 
bility for its children’s leisure, instead of 
doing it for them. ; 

In the light of much current pessimism 
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(too much in fact, for the facts), this 
evidence of home interest and home ac- 
tivity is significant. 

The program has deliberately set out 
to enrich the life experiences of these 
boys where-they-are. To this end it has 
provided for an extension of the present 
woman influence which the boy generally 
has in home, school, and church, by the 
use of the Den Mothers. But the pro- 
gram does not stop there. It supplements 
this fine woman influence in the boy’s life 
by providing for Cub Fathers on the 
Pack Committee, a man as Cubmaster and 
assistant and a young man as Den Chief. 
In this way there is effected a balance of 
these influences which the boy needs 
both now and in preparation for an in- 
creasing amount of man influence as he 
comes into those ’teen ages during which, 
and following which, man influence is ab- 
solutely necessary. 


The program has raised its voice on the 
matter of camping—in the light of scien- 
tific evidence on accidents, the chief cause 
of death in these ages; pneumonia, the 
chief disease enemy waiting for covers 
to be “kicked off” ; homesickness and the 
need of boys of these ages to maintain 
close home contacts daily ; the whole field 
of personal habits of washing, sanitation, 
elimination, which needs are not met by 
mass regimentation but need personal 
care in family units ; these and many other 
considerations have prompted the Com- 
mittee, with the advice of the best spe- 
cialists in America, to request that “Scout 
camping be saved for Scouts,” and that 
the backyard-camping, which but casual 
observation reveals as so widely practised, 
be encouraged. The program plan would 
stimulate parents, families, natural neigh- 
borhood groupings to exercise the respon- 
sibility which sound social theory allo- 
cates to them, for carrying on these out- 
ings for the younger members as family 
affairs. 

The more careful thinkers have rec- 
ognized in this arrangement truly valid 
values and are following it with satisfac- 


tion. The growing out-of-door move- 
ment which involves families as units 
must be thought of, too, in this connec- 
tion. In 1930, the National Forests had 
31,758,231 visitors, of which number 
L. H. Wier estimates (in a report for the 
White House Conference, Sec. III-G) 
that 25 per cent were children. The 
twenty-two National Parks entertained 
2,818,618, and the twenty-nine National 
Monuments 466,075. Obviously here is 
a great new trend in living—new at least 
in its growing popularity. 





Careful restrictions have been set up 
to keep the new Cubbing program from 
growing too rapidly. Cities or Local 
Councils or rural areas desiring the use 
of the program apply for that privilege 
through the Local Scout Council and the 
regional office. In spite of these restric- 
tions, within a year of the official adoption 
of the program, approximately 100 new 
Packs and some 2,000 to 2,700 new Cubs 
are registering each month. 

A study of 3,876 Cubs in 125 Packs 
revealed that 85.2 per cent of those who 
graduated from Cubbing at twelve years 
of age went on into Scouting. 

Considering that younger ages are more 
easily influenced, that younger boys are 
great “belongers” and that their lives are 
relatively less filled with comparable rela- 
tionships, it is obvious that here is a 
device with promise of great service to 
boyhood. 


In thirty-two foreign countries there 
are Cub programs, though with activities 
different from this one, yet they do con- 
stitute, as does Scouting, a great world 
brotherhood of good-will, loyal each to 
his own land, but friendly toward others. 
The challenging drama of a World Scout 
Jamboree such as that held in Arrowe 
Park, near Liverpool, England, where 
60,000 boys from over seventy-three 
countries gathered in friendliness, such a 
picture reveals what the pre-Scout move- 
ment—Cubbing—may do to lay a founda- 
tion for such world friendship. 
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“The Three R’s” in a Town Y. W.C.A. 


Lucite Lrpritt 


Secretary, Town Department, National Board of the Young Women’s Christian Associations 


N AN OLD English dictionary printed 

in London in the early 1700’s there is 
an amusingly literal word, “abecedarian, 
one who teaches the alphabet.” The edu- 
cation committee of the Young Women’s 
Christian Association in the average 
“Middletown” has progressed from the 
role of “abecedarian,” and it no longer 
teaches a subject. Starting from the in- 
dividual herself, as modern education 
should do, its method is girl-centered. 
No longer is the French or Spanish lan- 
guage, inanimate when unrelated, poured 
into a girl’s brain. This young person, 
backed by the motive of a future trip 
abroad or of a desire to enjoy French or 
Spanish literature, or of a determination 
to fit herself for a certain business posi- 
tion, pours herself into the life and lan- 
guage of the French or Spanish people. 

The Association, as we shall for brevity 
in this article call the Young Women’s 
Christian Association, has for many years 
found a laboratory for educational meth- 
ods in towns of from 10,000 to 30,000 
population. Here it is possible to get a 
working cross-section of girls and women 
as to age, economic status, cultural back- 
ground, nationality, race, creed, life in- 
terests and occupations. Here it is within 
the realm of attainment that an education 
committee should either prove a further 
stimulus to a young woman already com- 
munity-conscious or help create that atti- 
tude within her. If an education commit- 
tee aids “women and girls to become well- 
developed, effective, Christian persons in 
their own communities,” and if it “con- 
tributes to the development of the com- 


munity so that it can provide conditions 
of adequate living for women and girls,” 
it is doing a most desirable work from the 
standpoint of Association philosophy and 
policies. This, the executive of the Town 
Department of the National Board has 
felt, was the motive and test of town or- 
ganizations. A local board member in 
Lake Forest, Illinois, remarked, “My 
husband is for the Y. W. C. A. because 
he thinks it produces community spirit.” 
The recognition that every town is 
unique forestalls immediately the carrying 
out of a “Woolworth Store” policy, in 
which the same wares are offered in the 
same location and under the same condi- 
tions in every community. “Bisbee is 
different” is the Chamber of Commerce 
slogan in an Arizona town. It might be 
true of every town community ; hence the 
wide range of educational features found 
in these town Associations. Moreover, 
just as religion cannot be boxed into one 
compartment, so educational projects are 
very likely to fall under some depart- 
mental heading other than “education.” 
For instance, in Summit, New Jersey, 
this summer a specially appointed com- 
mittee has been studying Summit’s rela- 
tionship to its trade area and its 
peculiarities as a suburban town in the 
New York metropolitan area. Doing 
research on transportatien facilities, com- 
muters, land values, numbers of girls 
from other towns who use the Summit 
Y. W. C. A., and why they come there 
instead of going elsewhere, securing data 
from telephone companies, railroads, real 
estate agents—all this is proving to be a 
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most enlightening and educational project 
for the mixed group of women and girls 
who are undertaking the study. The 
young sociologist who supervised the 
study might easily, and possibly more effi- 
ciently and accurately, have done all this 
work herself, but she is very wisely a 
firm believer in the educational principle, 
“We learn by doing.”” Consequently, that 
whole group is far more intelligent on the 
problems of a suburban community and 
on the needs of its girls than it could pos- 
sibly have been had it accepted only the 
sociologist’s reports. This form of edu- 
cation has also been taking place in 
Cohoes, New York, this last spring. The 
national secretary advisory to this Asso- 
ciation was asked to make a study of their 
situation and recommend a course of ac- 
tion. Instead of carrying on the survey 
by herself she enlisted the interest of 
numbers of women and girls. They have 
had the opportunity to look at their town 
objectively. It is safe to say that there 
are now many more individuals who are 
conscious of what social forces are shap- 
ing the economic and social life of Cohoes 
and making it the kind of community 
that it is than there were formerly. The 
present textile situation and the reasons 
for certain decided industrial changes in 
Cohoes are much better understood by 
these women. Economics has a new and 
vital meaning to the Cohoes Association. 


Then there is San Bernardino, Cali- 
fornia, where, two years ago, the 
Y. W. C. A. initiated a training course 
for leaders of youth. Both men and 
women participate, coming together for 
the general, fundamental philosophy of 
leadership, and separating according to 
their particular interests for the necessary 
specialized consideration. This has proved 
to be a source of high stimulus in the 
quality, of work done by character-build- 
ing agencies in the community. 

: Lancaster, Ohio, offers a monthly crea- 
tive reading course, open to both men 
and women. Here current book reviews 
are presented in such a way.as to provoke 
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interest in reading the books rather than 
being satisfied with the review itself. 
College extension work is made easily 
available to girls of Hollidaysburg, Penn- 
sylvania, by the Y. W. C. A. Here 
classes in psychology, sociology, and men- 
tal hygiene are well attended. In Tucson, 
Arizona, this past year 250 girls have 
been enrolled in night classes under 
teachers employed by the Federal Voca- 
tion Department. The Y. W. C. A. does 
the publicity and recruiting and provides 
the space and equipment. 

For several years the weekly Forum 
has been a popular feature in the educa- 
tional work of Bar Harbor, Maine. Bar 
Harbor being the kind of summer resort 
that it is, the Y. W. C. A. is unusually 
fortunate in securing many outstanding 
speakers. Lively discussion always fol- 
lows presentation of the topic by the 
speaker. 

Friends of the Y. W. C. A. in Lake 
Forest, Illinois, have “gone international.” 
A report of a fall membership meeting in 
1928, at which a visiting national secre- 
tary was asked to speak on the multilat- 
eral treaty, describes the occasion thus: 


At the close of her talk, Miss H. divided the 
group into two sides as for an old-fashioned 
spelling-bee. One side was a group of high 
school Girl Reserves. These girls had had a 
lecture on the pact at one of their club meetings 
by a Lake Forest college professor, and they 
had also been priming themselves for any ques- 
tions on the pact. Miss H. asked questions 
about the treaty in the manner of a spelling-bee 
and the Girl Reserves spelled the board and 
older members down. Afterwards some of the 
girls were heard to say, “Why didn’t she ask 
us more questions? We know a lot more.” 
Some of us older people thought that some very 
worthwhile educational work had been done 
among the younger group in our Y. W. C. A. 


In that same Association last year the 
girls’ work and the education commit- 
tees combined forces and made a study 
of the principles of progressve educa- 
tion as outlined in The New Leaven by 
Stanwood Cobb. The purpose in mind 
was to apply those principles to the work 
with younger girls in the community and 
to evaluate them accordingly. The meet- 
ings were so interesting that non-commit- 
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tee members begged for the privilege of 
attending. 

For eight years a fiction club in the 
Waukegan, Illinois, Y. W. C. A. has 
been highly successful. To make it pos- 
sible for all the group to read the books 
before they are discussed, four copies of 
each are bought second-hand and passed 
around. In Wausau, Wisconsin, the As- 
sociation has discovered the great possi- 
bilities in the skillful use of ceremonials, 
dramatics, spring festivals, and carefully 
planned services of worship. The 
Y. W. C. A. had the first robed choir in 
Wausau. It is quite generally believed 
that the Association has done more than 
any other one factor to raise the level of 
music in that community. A young busi- 
ness girl commented thus on what she 
had found in the Wausau Y. W. C. A.: 
“T try out so many ideas which I have 
learned at the ‘Y.’ We had lectures, dis- 
cussions; we studied stars and trees and 
early Wisconsin history—so many things 
that make up for not going to college.” 

The Y. W. C. A. of Hackensack, New 
Jersey, offers a very inviting list of edu- 
cational classes—public speaking, French 
and Italian conversation, interior decorat- 
ing, dramatics, dressmaking, glee club, 
luncheon discussions on _ international 
affairs, discussion groups on current 
affairs, religious problems, and home- 
making. 

Quite frequently a new experience 
comes to Y. W. C. A. members through 
the actual editing and publishing of their 
organization newspaper. The girls of 
Pottsville, Pennsylvania, who have 
worked on their “Y-Angles” have found 
that to be the case. This Association has 
discovered the great educational value of 
group singing. For two years they have 
produced an International Song Program 
in which eight musical organizations of 
the whole county participated. Aside 


from the distinct contribution which the 
project makes to the musical life of this 
town in the anthracite region, there is the 
still more important value that it has in 


bringing more closely together the differ- 
ent nationalities in that area through a 
keener appreciation for the cultures of 
one another. 

A glimpse of the kind of work educa- 
tion committees do in many places is 
shown in the following summary quoted 
from the annual report of a certain local 
Association : 

This committee sponsored six book reviews 
open to the public; were in charge of the pro- 
gram of the all-day “setting-up conference” of 
board and committee members in the fall; 
planned a study of Mexico for all groups; ar- 
ranged the devotional studies for board meet- 
ings; helped sponsor a series of talks by 
Mrs. Margaret Wells Wood of the American 
Social Hygiene Association. One of the com- 
mittee members very ably presented the ques- 
tion of unemployment at a board meeting. The 
education committee helped arranged classes in 
dressmaking, English, German, French, English 
for new Americans, and psychology. 

The Y. W. C. A. of Beloit, Wisconsin, 
has many industrial girls in its member- 
ship. Last year girls from different 
plants joined hands in working out and 
presenting to the public an industrial ex- 
hibit which was attended by a thousand 
persons. Naturally this was a very worth 
while educational project. In this Asso- 
ciation every opportunity is taken advan- 
tage of to provide contacts for industrial 
girls with the rest of the Association 
membership. A previous undertaking on 
the part of the industrial girls of the 
Beloit Y. W. C. A. is described in a 1928 
report: 

I arrived in Beloit to find that the big Inter- 
national Industrial Pageant was to be repeated. 
Between 1800 and 2000 people had crowded the 
Fairbanks-Morse Gymnasium. Nearly 400 saw 
it when it was repeated at the Lincoln School. 
It was written and directed by the industrial 
chairman. More than 250 people participated. 
It combined three main characteristics: the 
work of the Y. W. C. A. in each country repre- 
sented; the exports of the country and those 
used in Beloit industries; also Beloit factories 
which export to each; a demonstration in song 
and dance of the artistic contribution of each 
country. 

The peace study group, a project of the 
Beloit education committee, was collect- 
ing books for a peace education library. 

During Lent, the Y. W. C. A. in Reno, 
Nevada, held a series of meetings in 
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which book reviews of recent publica- 
tions based on the life of Jesus were dis- 
cussed. These were attended with great 
interest. Several of the groups in the 
Reno Association have been using 
Stanley Jones’ Christ of the Indian Road 
and Christ of the Round Table as study 
textbooks. One Association inaugurated 
a course on comparative religions. Ten 
years ago Bible study classes and vesper 
services were flourishing. Today the 
trend of religious education in our town 
Associations seems to be toward discus- 
sion of personal problems and the mean- 
ing of life, and the application of Chris- 
tian principles to everyday life—the 
brotherhood of man as shown in right 
attitudes toward those of other nationali- 
ties, races, and creeds; the worth of per- 
sonality as evidenced in right working 
conditions which will not crush but foster 
development of the whole individual. 


While the purpose of this article was 
primarily to set forth methods and tech- 
nique of educational work in town 
Y. W. C. A.’s, a concrete instance of the 
results of certain methods in a given As- 
sociation will surely not be amiss. A 
very thorough study of the Wausau, 
Wisconsin, Y. W. C. A. was recently 
made, using scores of personal experi- 
ences as the basis of interviews. The 
following statements taken from that 
study would be equally true of many 
other Associations : 

People seem agreed that the Wausau 


Y. W. C. A. is preparing and has prepared girls 
and young women for the leadership in the com- 
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munity. This statement was checked by 178 
persons within and without the Association; 141 
said the statement was true, 20 that it was 
probably true, 17 were doubtful. To quote from 
comments made by individuals: “Responsibili- 
ties were placed upon me which I felt that I 
must carry because I was being depended upon. 
I felt that I wanted to do my best for the 
Y. W. C. A. This has helped me a great deal 
in my university work.” “If I have any quali- 
ties of leadership at all they were discovered 
and developed in the Y. W. C. A.” The busi- 
ness girls’ attitude was expressed by one of 
them thus: “Beauty in these things (cere- 
monials, services of worship, pageants) and low 
standards of character and conduct simply do 
not go together.” “I have learned to say what 
I think. In school I was afraid to recite; now 
I can preside at a meeting or make a speech.” 
This last is an industrial girl’s way of saying 
that membership has been a matter of personal 
development. “The Y. W. C. A. has deepened, 
not weakened, girls’ appreciation of religion and 
the church.” “I learned to look on life from 
many different angles.” “The flavor of the 

W. A.,” said a business woman, “is re- 
ligious. It would lose much of its value to us 
if it lost that.” “By including girls and women 
of different social groups, the Y. W. C. A. 
serves this community better than if it spe- 
cialized on the needs of girls of least oppor- 
tunity.” 


And so I might continue indefinitely, 
but I do not want to leave the reader with 
the impression that all Associations in 
small towns are doing model educational 
work. Here and there is one which still 
“teaches subjects” instead of girls. Quite 
frequently we find an Association which 
is offering the same stereotyped formal 
classes in dressmaking, millinery, English, 
and ukulele—and it wonders why there 
is not a more enthusiastic response on the 
part of girls. If education in itself is the 
right adjustment to life, then it behooves 
us to keep up with the times. 
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The Worship Mood 
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HERE HAVE always existed 

among Christian people two quite 
distinct religious temperaments. The one 
has insisted that religion consists in doing 
the will of God; the other, that religion 
consists in finding God. To the one, re- 
ligious experience has urged, “Let us do 
something about Christianity”; to the 
other, “Be still and know that I am God!” 
From the one temperament have come 
such stirring, social expressions as 
Where cross the crowded ways of life, 
Where sound the cries of race and clan, 


Above the noise of selfish strife 
We hear thy voice O Son of Man. 


From tender childhood’s helplessness 
From woman’s grief, man’s burdened toil, 
From famished souls, from sorrow’s stress 
Thy heart has never known recoil. 


O Master, from the mountain side 
Make haste to heal these hearts of pain. 
Among these restless throngs abide; 
O tread the city’s streets again. 


From the other temperament have 
come those contemplative gems: 
O Sabbath rest by Galilee 
O calm of hills above, 
Where Jesus knelt to share with Thee 


The silence of eternity 
Interpreted by love. 


Drop thy still dews of quietness 

Till all our strivings cease; 

Take from our souls the strain and stress, 
And let our ordered lives confess 

The beauty of thy peace. 

If one were to view panoramically 
the development of Christian denomina- 
tions, he would find this difference in 
temperament issuing in cleavages all 
along the line. A notable example is the 
Puritan movement, which emerged in 
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England toward the end of the sixteenth 
and the early years of the seventeenth 
centuries. Puritanism, with its Calvin- 
istic theology, its rigorous morality, and 
its almost impoverishing simplicity of 
taste, was essentially an expression of the 
middle class people—the merchants, en- 
terprising capitalists, what might be 
called activists because of their fondness 
for action and the business of doing. It 
was this temperament which founded the 
colonial life of our own American civiliza- 
tion. It was out of this foundation of 
Puritanic activism that industrial Amer- 
icanism arose, with its idealization of 
labor and its exaltation of industry. To- 
gether they have given us the widely 
known and widely preached gospel of 
Work! Work! Produce! Produce! 
Churches which arose as an expression 
of this middle class tradition have gener- 
ally identified religion with a program of 
action which, translated into religious 
terms, implied doing God’s will. Sim- 
ilarly, the Methodist movement, which 
shortly after its inception became identi- 
fied with a social passion, issued in 
churches which, traditionally, have put 
emphasis upon the practical and the ac- 
tive aspects of religion. Churches which 
have cherished this activist tradition have 
tended to shy away from interest in ritual 
or in contemplative religion. 

These moods, however, are not neces- 
sarily antagonistic. Frequently, to be 
sure, the social reformer and the religious 
mystic find themselves at a loss to under- 
stand each other; in fact they may be- 
come openly impatient with each other. 
Many church factions, if traced to their 
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psychological basis, would doubtless dis- 
close these two temperaments clashing. 
Likewise, it is true that the person who 
finds value in the culture of leisure fre- 
quently grows impatient with the impet- 
uous prophet of work and produce, and 
vice versa. 

Yet these moods may be, and in fact 
have been, integrated, not only in cul- 
tures but in individuals. Many religious 
people would readily object to being 
classed either with the activist or with 
the contemplative, for they combine both 
moods in their appreciations. Religion 
to them has to do with both phases: they 
eagerly espouse social interests, but they 
also participate readily in the worship 
mood. Jesus, apparently, moved in both 
moods : he mingled continually among the 
multitudes, living the religion of social 
intercourse to the full; but frequently “he 
went up into the mountain apart to pray!” 

Within recent years, particularly since 
the nineteenth century, the social em- 
phasis in religion has become widespread 
and dominant. Anyone who has felt the 
impact of modern Christianity has known 
the lure of the social gospel. It is a 
phase of religion which has come to stay ; 
it can never recede into the background. 
Social religion is too real a religion to 
be ignored. Religion is life! And un- 
less our preaching, our contemplation and 
our aspirations are correlated vitally with 
“the crowded ways of life” they cannot 
seem healthful and real to us. Rather 
they may appear to dissipate our emotions 
in a manner that is not different from in- 
toxication by drugs. Religion may be 
experienced in the quiet places; but re- 
ligion, we are saying today, is discerned 
also in the commonplaces. 

But while recognizing full well the 
value of the social gospel, one needs also 
to pause to consider the enrichment of 
quietude. What of the worship mood? 

The past five or ten years have brought 
a change in the religious climate of our 
world. A new interest in worship is ap- 
pearing, widespread enough to be called 
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a worship movement. It has appeared in 
Germany, in the Scandinavian countries, 
in England, France, in certain southern 
European countries, and, more recently, 
in America. The movement is particularly 
manifest in Germany. The fact that a 
man of Rudolf Otto’s temperament and 
prominence is giving generously of his 
time to it, indicates the seriousness of its 
character.” 

No one can read the religious journals 
of America and Europe, or listen in on 
religious round-tables without sensing a 
deepening in the proportions of religious 
thinking and of religious concerns. And 
this sobering tendency, in turn, is leading 
to a renewed interest in the possibilities 
of the worship mood. 

What is the worship mood? Those 
who have taken part in a play, or in a 
stage performance of any kind, have 
probably done what many an actor has 
done—slipped off of the stage and crept 
back into the rear row, just to look on to 
see how things are going. Going apart— 
getting out of the foreground to look at 
life from the background, is essentially 
what the worship mood is. We need the 
distant view, occasionally, to see what can- 
not be seen close up: general trends, re- 
peated errors, better possibilities, differ- 
ent and better ways of doing things or 
of evading obstacles. 

But there are more specific, practical 
values in the worship mood which should 
be pointed out. 

(1) The. worship mood is a physical 
tonic. Most of us are engaged in pro- 
grams of action. We must work, not 
occasionally, but daily. Now work is in- 
tensifying, narrowing! It requires con- 
centration, and concentration necessarily 
implies narrowing the vision to attend to 
specialized portions of our environment. 
He who works incessantly without relax- 


1. I have surveyed the developments of this interest 
in worship in Germany in my article “The Modern 
Liturgical Movement in Germany” which is to appear 
in a forthcoming issue of The Journal of Religion. 
Cf, also the article by Clarence Lund, ‘“‘The Modern 
Liturgical Movement in German Protestantism,” The 
Anglican Theosophical Review, July, 1930. 
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ing mind and nerve becomes increasingly 
narrowed by his work. Who among us 
does not know the peril of the profession ? 
Who among us does not know the peril 
of business? of industry? of housekeep- 
ing? Circumscribed by a routine of suc- 
cessive activities, ways of thinking, ways 
of behaving, we soon become stamped in- 
dividuals. People know where we've 
been and what we’ve been doing, for we 
begin to look like what we are doing— 
unless we guard against it. We are all 
imperiled by it. It is the inevitable out- 
come of activity. Activity is groove- 
making, rut-forming! The human or- 
ganism, like every other organism in 
nature, tends to standardize its activities. 
Now habit-forming is a valuable tend- 
ency; it saves us from thinking over and 
learning anew many commonplace move- 
ments. What a bother it would be to 
have to attend consciously to every step 
in the process of getting ready for the 
early morning appointment! We would 
miss more than we do. Habit has mech- 
anized that process, and the speed and 
ease with which we suddenly arrive at the 
breakfast table each morning is a marvel 
indeed. 

Habit is mechanizing! And therein 
lies the peril of habit as well! Like the 
‘man with the hoe,” or the man with the 
machine, it draws the lines that portray 
the emptiness of ages in one’s face. Not 
many of us, perhaps, are bowed with the 
weight of centuries ; nor do we look stolid 
and stunned. Yet how many people es- 
cape the groove-making and rut-forming 
peril of their work and of their living 
habits? The life well lived moves in 
alternating rhythms: man works, then re- 
laxes; he immerses himself in the midst 
of intensive activity, then goes apart to 
get perspective, reinforced nerves and re- 
newed enthusiasm. 

(2) The worship mood is also a so- 
cial savor. It gives quality and fragrance 
to our social relationships. Frequently it 
is true that people who are ugly in dis- 
position (we call them “crabby” or “peev- 
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ish”) are that way because they have not 
had enough rest.. Their bodies and 
nerves have been kept going to the point 
where they have no rebound. They are 
tense and drawn, sensitive to every ill 
wind or word that blows; hence they re- 
spond with cutting tones and biting lan- 
guage. If a tired and a rested person 
come together, the social outcome may 
not be so hazardous; but if two weary 
ones meet, one might well expect a display 
of temper. Sleep and rest condition us 
for mingling with our fellows. 


Now sleep and rest are akin to the 
worship mood in this respect : the physical 
processes in sleep and rest are essentially 
the same as the movements which ap- 
proach worship. They involve pulling 
apart from the strain and stress. The 
essential difference is that worship is a 
conscious quietude. “Be still and know 
that I am God.” The worship mood, like 
sleep and rest, does quiet our nerves, and 
thus makes us physically fit for mingling 
with our fellows; but it does more. It 
enables us to look at our fellows from a 
distance, to see them in their more com- 
plete setting, and in varying settings from 
their many sides. In short, it helps us 
to get nearer to their life as a whole. 
How little we really know of one an- 
other! In casual meetings we see only 
a partial phase of our friends. Each of 
us is much more than we ever disclose 
to our public or our friends. The more 
we have “contemplated people in our 
hearts” the nearer we come to their own 
life-centers. That is why friends are 
nearer than acquaintances, mothers nearer 
than friends, and, shall we say, lovers 
even nearer? For mothers ponder their 
children in their hearts; lovers contem- 
plate their beloved in their hearts. Good 
will, social-mindedness, attitudes that lead 
in the direction of co-operation and shar- 
ing will increase among us in proportion 
as we contemplate people in our hearts, 
which is the poetic way of saying, take 
the time to appreciate people from their 
many sides. The worship mood is social, 
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then, not only in that it conditions us for 
mingling with our fellows, but also in 
that it helps us to understand people. It 
increases our sympathies with them. It 
deepens our communion with them. 

(3) But there is a more profound 
help that comes from the worship mood. 
Going apart in the mood of quietude cor- 
rects and clarifies our personal perspec- 
tive as regards life itself. Few of us 
are free from experiences of confusion. 
Perhaps it is just a minor problem; yet 
it may be a mounting problem, increas- 
ing more and more in its graveness. It 
may eventually become a crisis. As Pro- 
fessor Wieman has said, “A crisis is 
dangerous. It will make us or break us. 
Like a wave we must ride it to victory 
or be whelmed beneath its flood.’” Crisis 
generally wears the face of disaster; but 
it is not necessarily disaster. It may be- 
come opportunity. How shall we meet 
a crisis? There are wrong ways and 
there are right ways of meeting crises. 
The beginning of the right way is to go 
apart to clarify our perspective. Stand- 
ing in the midst of troubled circumstances 
will not put us through the crisis. It 
will only narrow our vision, intensify our 
feelings and render us fearful, rebelling 
and frustrated. Occasionally we need to 
“put distance and new surroundings be- 
tween ourselves and the tangled situa- 
tion.” 

Of course, going apart will not of it- 
self solve these tangled situations. Most 
situations of this sort have to be con- 
cretely untangled, and that means return- 
ing to the very midst of troubled circum- 
stances. But it is surprising what calm- 
ness and detachment will contribute to- 
ward balancing our emotions, clarifying 
our perspective and thus straightening 
our thinking. 

Yet it is not only in facing a crisis 
that we need the mood of quietude. 
Clarifying our perspective is a continual 


2. H. N. Wieman, Methods of Private Religions 


Living (New York: The Macmillan Company, 1 
3. R. C. Cabot, What Men Live By ¢ 
Houghton, Miffin & Company, 1914.) 


Boston: 
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need. In all that we do we need fre- 
quently to “think it over,” as the state- 
ment goes, to see “what on the whole 
seems best.” In Professor Cabot’s 
words, “we live in choked and confusing 
foregrounds, full of noise and fury.” 
We need occasionally to get a view of 
the background and the middle distances 
of life, and to shape our course accord- 
ingly. He who moves through life in 
haste, depending upon snap judgments 
and quick decisions, may turn many cor- 
ners; but he may eventually awaken to 
find that he has been traveling in a 
“square circle.” Turning corners is no 
indication that one is going anywhere or 
going ahead. 

“When lost in the woods you climb 
the highest tree in sight. From the top 
of it you may be able to see where you 
have come.”* A group of us were sight- 
seeing in a little German town. He who 
has gone sightseeing in old European 
cities knows the traveler’s dilemma in 
those narrow, winding streetlets. There 
is no outlook; it is just on-look. We 
knew some of the landmarks—the markt- 
platz, the ratskeller, and the stadtdom; 
but where were they from where we 
stood? One of us who had the habit of 
getting perspective climbed a _ nearby 
tower, calling to the rest to follow. There 
before our eyes lay the little town with 
all those familiar landmarks clearly in 
view. We were once more oriented. We 
needed only to descend and to translate 
that tower-top view into correct turnings 
and right distances. 

Such a view is precisely what the wor- 
ship mood gives us. It orients us. As 
we look over our stumbling and wrong- 
about turnings, “we see where we have 
veered from the track that we meant to 
keep.” We see just where our mingled 
success and failure have landed us. We 
look ahead and shape our course afresh. 

The worship mood not only corrects 
our living; it enriches it with a wealth 
of new meaning and new insight, open- 


4. Ibid. 
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ing into new reservoirs of strength and 
buoyancy. 

Have you ever communed in the first 
person with this total wealth of living 
life about you? Have you ever stood 
with awe and wonder before the un- 
bounded totality of all reality—this on- 
going process we call the universe, feel- 
ing your own intimacy with all its life, 
thrilling with the realization of the mag- 
nitude of that relationship, relating you 
to all the world’s life, past, present and 
future? If you have, you have experi- 
enced first-hand religion. 

Creeds and codes are not themselves 
religion; they are the carriers of reli- 
gious experience. Better we share in the 
religious experience of past generations, 
perhaps, than share in no such experi- 
ence. But woe is that life which makes 
these carriers his sole religious inherit- 
ance! If from those who have passed 
on creeds we have not acquired the eager- 


ness to find that subtle richness in life’s 
experience for ourselves, we have re- 
ceived the hulk, but not the grain; the 
symbol, but not the symbolized. 

We can all help each other in the re- 
ligious quest. The past may give to us 
the richness of its findings. We may 
collect and compare the findings and 
formulations of contemporary questers. 
To that extent religion is social and mu- 
tual. 

But religion is also solitary. And, as 
Professor Whitehead has remarked, it 
is solitary before it is social. Religious 
experience can attain depth and great- 
ness only as it partakes of solitude. 
Whatever there is of supreme import- 
ance in this reality that environs us and 
involves us, we shall discern more clearly 
in the mood of quietude, facing the whole 
of things intimately and alone. 





5. A. N. Whitehead, Religion in the Making (New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1926.) 
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OME fifteen years ago Miss Maude 

Royden gave an address on the sub- 
ject of personality in one of the lecture 
rooms at University College, London, 
under the auspices of the English Stu- 
dent Christian Movement. At its con- 
clusion questions were invited. A lank 
medical student arose at the back of the 
hall and exposed his recently acquired 
knowledge on the subject of thyroid de- 
ficiency. A child, he said, whose thyroid 
gland functions poorly, is a cretin. He 
has no charm of personality. His mind 
is dull, even idiotic. His skin is coarse, 
his features uninspiring, his body stunted 
and deformed. So, in the absence of 
medical treatment, he will remain. But 
let us give him an extract of the thyroid 
gland of some animal, probably that of 
a sheep, and his personality rapidly de- 
velops. He now has all the potential 
fineness of character that Miss Royden 
has so well emphasized. Whence, then, 
came the soul of this particular child? 
Was it hiding in the thyroid gland of a 
sheep? 

The newspapers, reporting this inci- 
dent, spoke of the young “atheist” who 
had appeared at the meeting. But he 
was not an atheist, nor ever has been. I 
know, because that young student was 
me. 

Better minds than his had already 
worked out the problem with which he 
was then fumbling, albeit honestly and 
without any cynical intent. To-day, if 
I were asked what is the greatest con- 
tribution that the mental hygiene move- 
ment has made to organised religion, I 


would say that it is the answer to this 
young seeker’s question. The person- 
ality of man cannot be any longer thought 
of as an aggregation of body, mind, and 
spirit, dwelling in three separate and 
water-tight compartments. The healthy 
personality is an undivided whole, not 
even an independent whole, for we are 
all members one of another, but without 
any schism in itself. St. Paul, after hav- 
ing reunited his own divided self (Saul, 

. it is hard for thee to kick against 
the pricks”) came very near to proclaim- 
ing the unity of the personality. See, 
for example, the second half of the 
twelfth chapter of his first letter to the 
Corinthians. But without our modern 
knowledge of psychiatry he could neither 
complete his idea of the head’s depend- 
ence on the feet nor yet derive from the 
same thought all of its implications. That 
remains for us. 


Here is a child who “sins.” Perhaps 
she is a thief. To-day we can no longer 
explain this fact by the simple doctrine 
of original sin. The psychiatrist may 
prove to us all too conclusively that her 
“behavior” is the result of our own mis- 
guided influence." Perhaps we let her 
go to a school where other children had 
liberal funds and expected her to main- 
tain her self-respect in shabby clothes 
and with no money allowance. When she 





1. “The child’s emotional life, his family traditions, 
his family’s economic and social needs, the satisfactions 
or lack of satisfactions of the school, the influence or 
failure of influence of the church, the effect of early 
fatigue in industry, and the child’s maladjustment to it, 
all play important parts in his development toward or 
away from delinquent tendencies.’”-—Report of Section 
IV of the White House Conference on Child Health 
and Protection. 
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is treated as other children are, the steal- 
ing disappears. Perhaps it was not so 
much our ignorance as the poor endow- 
ment of mental or physical capacity that 
we passed on which led her into trouble. 
Only the expert can tell. 

Here is an unmarried mother. Once 
she would have been the object of right- 
eous scorn. Today intelligent people 
treat sex offenders more as Jesus used 
to do. We wonder what inner drives 
have come from mysterious internal se- 
cretions. We ask had anyone told this 
child about herself? When we ourselves 
were driven, what saved us? No virtues 
of our own, 


But how seldom does the church apply 
the valuable new knowledge which psy- 
chiatry has to offer. My nine-year-old 
daughter comes back from Sunday 
school and on two successive Sundays 
her lesson book is marked in extra heavy 
type with the “correct” answer to the 
question: What did your sponsors then 
promise for you? 

They did promise and vow three things 
in my name: First, that I should re- 
nounce the devil and all his works, the 
pomps and vanity of this wicked world, 
and all the sinful lusts of the flesh. 

Bertrand Russell has written that 
among English-speaking people most 
children are unfitted for marriage in the 
nursery. It is this belief in the sinful- 
ness of one part of their God-given na- 
ture that unfits them, and if they really 
absorb this doctrine and make it a part 
of themselves either at home or in the 
Sunday school, then some day they too 
will kick vainly against the pricks. It 
will hurt them and probably at least one 
other soul. I have sometimes to cure 
sick personalities like this and I must 
teach them to have faith—a faith that 
they never should have lost—that nothing 
which God has made is common or un- 
clean. 

There are many sick souls roaming the 
earth who need the medicine of security. 
They never have “belonged.” Others 
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are secure within their family clan. 
Others again take refuge in the lodge 
or the fraternity. Was there any greater 
bitterness in the life of Jesus thari his 
loneliness ?—a sorrow that he could turn 
to grandeur, but one that is often over- 


whelming to lesser souls. Here is a 
challenge to the church and one that has 
time and again been nobly met. “Throw 
out the life line,” sings the salvation 
army (or navy, for it is amphibious) 
“someone is sinking to-day.” Many a 
desperate soul has found sure bottom 
for its trailing anchor in the great heart 
of that organization. But the other day 
I was reading Dr. Adolf Meyer’s article 
in the May, 1930, issue of Religious Edu- 
cation. He complains there that the 
sharp divisions which have been created 
in Christianity exclude from the church 
many who cannot accept the narrow con- 
fines of any particular sect. And these, 
too, need to “belong.” 


Thus far I have discussed the chal- 
lenge of mental hygiene to Christianity. 
It is already a well-worn theme. Let 
us try one that is a trifle more original : 
the challenge of Christianity to the men- 
tal hygienists. It is a source of never- 
failing wonder to me to observe in the 
New Testament how remarkably Jesus 
foretold, both in his life and in his teach- 
ings, the latest discoveries of the psy- 
chiatrists. Would you study a person- 
ality that is whole, without conflicts or 
repression, with no trace of inferiority 
or any other complex, secure in an in- 
ward confidence of purpose and of power 
(strong in the strength that God sup- 
plies) unmoved by fear or flattery? Con- 
sult the gospels. I know of no equal 
source reference to a case history of the 
healthy mind. What this man experi- 
enced and plainly taught must surely be 
of vital interest to all who strive to res- 
cue sick personalities from themselves. 

The mental hygiene movement has al- 
ways acclaimed Pinel and others, and 
rightly so, for their leadership in the hu- 
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mane treatment of the insane. We are 
apt to overlook the leadership of Jesus 
in this great humanitarian movement, 
largely I think because his methods are 
described in the old-fashioned language 
of his day—the day when everyone be- 
lieved in demoniac possession. But read 
between the lines or, if that is too hard, 
reread the story of the Gadarine swine 
as retold by An Unknown Disciple. Has 
it not a very modern note?—the story 
of inhumanity and suicide that comes 
from fear. How simply the devil of 
fear may sometimes be cast out! 

Read the parables. Again and again 
Jesus insists on unity of purpose and sin- 
gleness of heart. There is the story of 


the pearl of great price, the story of the 
rich young ruler; there are such sayings 
as “A kingdom divided against itself 
cannot stand” and “No man can serve 
two masters” and again “He that is not 
with me is against me.” 


How many of 
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us waste vital energy through the stub- 
born friction of divided loyalties? 

There is one last prescription from the 
mouth of this great teacher of mental 
health which I cannot forbear to repeat. 
“He that findeth his life shall lose it and 
he that loseth his life for my sake shall 
find it.” I wonder how many ingrowing 
personalities have been turned outward 
to the warmth of God’s love by the in- 
spiration of those words. 

I have said nothing of the techniques 
of mental hygiene. Others have written 
at length upon this theme. Moreover, 
they are not learned by reading but by 
long experience and diligent practice. It 
is not technique that will be found in the 
Bible. How could it be? But I have 
tried to show some of the wisdom which 
has been derived from the use of these 
techniques and to point out how closely 
this wisdom is paralleled in the life and 
teaching of the world’s wisest and great- 
est man. 
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Love the Law of Life. By Toyou1ko 
Kacawa. Philadelphia: J. C. Winston 
Company, 1931. Pp. 314. : 
While this “greatest Christian in Asia” 

has during his amazing life produced al- 
ready a five foot shelf of books, never has 
he spoken with such apostolic fervor and 
authority as in this noble volume in praise 
of love. Kagawa bears the soul marks of 
St. Francis and of Tolstoy. He preaches 
their gospel of love and actually lives it, 
but he goes beyond them in believing that 
human misery can be prevented. There- 
fore, he rejects Tolstoy’s cloistered individ- 
ualism and throws himself actively into an 
effort to create the city of God in this 
world. 

Kagawa’s central thesis is that in the 
cosmos there exists a wonderful design, and 
the essence of this design is love. “It is the 
love for others,” he declares, “that is in- 
herent in the very system of the cosmos, 
which with its tremendously urgent call 
leads us on to love. . . . Love for one’s 
enemies has a direct relation to some great 
impulse from an unseen part of the cosmos.” 

He develops this thesis from its evolu- 
tionary basis through a growing cycle of 
physical and psychic love, sexual desire, 
romance, marriage, conscience, law, econom- 
ics, labor, society, education, art, science, 
and up to God whose essential nature is 
love. Love, therefore, in Kagawa’s concept, 
is creative effort, is the heart of religion, 
is the unifier of personality, is the basis 
for all social reconstruction. Accordingly 
Kagawa stands strongly against asceticism 
or mechanical stoicism in sex, against in- 
dividualism, against humanistic hedonism, 
against materialistic socialism, against cap- 
ital punishment, war, class struggle, or any 
form of violence. 


Kagawa is no mean sociologist or econo- 
mist. His economic views range him with 
Ruskin and Hubson rather than with Marx 
or the classical English or French econo- 
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mists. To Kagawa economic truth is re- 
ligious truth, which is only a partial state- 
ment of his larger concept of scientific truth 
as religious truth. He opposes capitalism 
mainly because it tends to dull the life of 
conscience. 

Kagawa is well-read in modern sociology. 
The essence of his sociological teaching is 
that “True society must be a free society 
subduing no one at all but closely cohering 
by love.” Therefore, he refuses to believe 
that the Kaiser or Lenin or Mussolini have 
formed ideal societies. He is a firm be- 
liever in social education as the basis for 
any genuine social reconstruction. Most of 
his life goes into practical social work in 
the various settlements he has founded in 
Kobe and Tokyo under the inspiration of 
Hull House and Toynbee Hall. Conse- 
quently he has a realistic understanding of 
the problems of poverty in the modern great 
city. His description of the disabilities suf- 
fered by the children of the poor in Japan 
sounds strikingly like Spargo’s Bitter Cry 
of the Children and other documents fa- 
miliar to western social workers. His clear 
vision is revealed by his discovery that the 
slum poor are primarily character bank- 
rupts. 

In spite of his long association with 
human misery, decrepitude, and weakness, 
Kagawa is a constructive optimist. He be- 
lieves in progress through social reconstruc- 
tion. His view of future society somewhat 
resembles the early vision of St. Simon, 
Comte, and other early sociologists, for he 
expects the abolition of national armaments 
and with it a great change in the form of 
government; that is, the ejection of military 
force and the replacement of coercion by 
moral affinity. “Those who govern will be 
experts in social science and the law-mak- 
ing bodies will be councils possessing affin- 
ity of conscience anl representing all the 
elements which compose society.” 

It is impossible from a brief review even 
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to hint at the amazing flashes of under- 
standing, the wide knowledge of history and 
world affairs or the magnificent ardor of 
conviction suffusing every page of this work. 
Sections of it approach the thirteenth chap- 
ter of First Corinthians in their exalted 
feeling, their succinctness and nobility of ex- 
pression. Love the Law of Life is more 
than a brief treatise on the family, econom- 
ics, or social life. It is the spiritual revela- 
tion of one of the great souls with which 
this human wilderness is blessed from time 
to time.—Arthur J. Todd 





Racial Factors in American Industry. By 
HERMAN FELDMAN. New York: Harp- 
er & Brothers, 1931. Pp. 318. $4.00. 
The whole field of American industry 

bristles with problems. Unemployment right 

now occupies perhaps the very center of the 
stage, but there are many others which 
when the more extreme phases of this prob- 
lem have passed will still remain to be 
solved. Not the least of these—and it is 
intimately related to the dearth of jobs as 
well—is the problem of the proper adjust- 
ment of the various races who furnish the 
man power to run our industries. It is true 
that with the limitation of immigration 
America has ceased to welcome large masses 
of foreign labor, but the millions who came 
before the doors were closed and the first 
born American generation of these masses 
have yet to be assimilated and fitted prop- 
erly into the industrial life of America. 
Here are the negroes, the Jews, the Amer- 
ican Indians, the Slavs, Poles, Russians, 

Orientals, Mexicans. How shall they be 

dealt with in industry? It would be easy 

to say, why, deal with them as men, of 

course, men with strength and skill and a 

will to work. But it is not so easy as that, 

for race prejudice has its place in the work- 
shop and office just as it has in the political 
and social world. One may say what differ- 
ence does it make who makes my shoes or 
runs the machine that turns out my axle or 
grinds my grain; it is only necessary that 
he know how to do his work well and faith- 
fully. But actually each racial group works 
under a serious handicap. Individual initi- 
ative, extra skill, superior intelligence boot 

a man little if his skin is black, or his eyes 

slant or if he comes from any of the recent 

immigrant groups who have not yet won 
their way to acceptance among the more 
privileged classes. 

This book performs a most useful serv- 
ice in assembling a vast array of authentic 
facts regarding race in industry gathered 
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by painstaking field investigation carried out 
by the Inquiry of New York. The first part 
of the book presents these facts and their 
interpretation. They are sufficient to shock 
the easy complacence of those who imagine 
that there is anything approaching equality 
of opportunity for workingmen of non- 
favored races or nationalities. Here in a 
group of section headings is what the negro 
is confronted with: The struggle for em- 
ployment, foremen’s preferences, antag- 
onism of white workers, trade-union hostil- 
ity—keeping the Negro down, barricading 
the higher positions, unequal pay for equal 
work, last hired, first fired, discrimination 
in working conditions, community sentiment. 
While the Negro is treated more at length 
than the others, much the same story is 
told with reference to all of them. It leaves 
one who believes that the Kingdom of God 
must include the industrial world with the 
feeling that the Kingdom is afar off, but it 
challenges him to make a start at least 
toward its realization. 

Part II of the book attempts to suggest 
remedies, social and industrial; first a com- 
munity program for racial adjustment bring- 
ing into play every constructive agency 
available—the schools, the churches, govern- 
ment, clubs—in an, attempt to promote 
harmonious relationships between the groups. 
Many wise suggestions are made, not all 
of them new, for many have been tried out 
and it is known that they do produce re- 
sults. The author follows the more gener- 
al community approach with a discussion of 
industrial policies and racial adjustment and 
the application of good management tech- 
nique to racial problems. 

Mr. Feldman’s book is one that ought to 
be read by every thoughtful man and woman 
who is interested in the concrete application 
of religion to the acute social problems of 
the day. Here are facts which may serve 
as a solid basis for action. And it ought 
to be of great value to Christian men and 
women who occupy places of responsibility 
in the direction of industry upon whom 
rests the burden of solving the confessedly 
difficult problems of racial adjustment in 
particular industrial enterprises.—Charles S. 
Braden 





A Changing Psychology in Social Case 
Work. By Vircinta P. Rosinson. 


Chapel Hill, N. C.: The University of 
North Carolina Press, 1930. Pp. 204. 
$2.50. 

Although written for professional case 
workers, their supervisors and teachers, this 
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book has a far wider significance. In the 
first place, it offers a critical analysis of the 
developing philosophy of social case work 
which in itself is.masterly and convincing. 
Secondly, it carries that analysis into the 
present to reveal portentous confiicts both 
in philosophy and practice. And in the 
third place, it departs from historical analy- 
sis to set forth in brilliant fashion the genius 
of the psychiatric approach. The author is 
too skillful to overstate her case. Her cau- 
tion and open-mindedness increase the read- 
er’s confidence. She has unerringly hit 
upon the major contributions of the psychi- 
atric approach to case work and quite as 
unerringly has pointed to its major prob- 
lems.and difficulties. But not satisfied with 
this, Dr. Robinson has offered, always ten- 
tatively but succinctly, the efforts at solu- 
tion of these problems that most commend 
themselves to her judgment and experience. 

By way of illustration of the wider sig- 
nificance of the book, it may be said that 
the author of this review has been for many 
years a supervisor of ministerial students 
in their earlier efforts at group leadership. 
What Dr. Robinson has written of the rela- 
tion between supervisor and student in the 
field of case work is entirely pertinent to his 
own field. It is the most penetrating, the 
most judicious and helpful statement of the 
art of supervision which he has anywhere 
seen. This personal reference is perhaps 
excusable because it may reinforce the re- 
viewer’s advice to all who have responsi- 
bility for the direction and training of club 
leaders and teachers to buy and study this 
book. 

But it has an even wider usefulness resi- 
dent in the fact that, though it deals con- 
sistently with the case worker and her cli- 
ents, it is the best presentation yet pub- 
lished of the complex factors entering into 
the relationship between the individual ask- 
ing help and guidance in adjusting himself 
to life and the individual offering that help 
and guidance. All pastors and other reli- 
gious workers are called upon by those in 
trouble. Of the many books by psychia- 
trists, would-be-psychiatrists, and _ social 
workers, none this reviewer has seen con- 
tains more of insight and wisdom for him 
who would be an intelligent friend in need. 
Dr. Robinson’s fine regard for the sanctity 
of personality, her insistence upon the case 
worker’s respect both for herself and for 
her client should alone commend her book 
to every modern religious educator. 

As long as case workers feel, as some do, that 
they would never want to enter into a case 


work relationship as a client, “to have - case 
work done on me,” there is something funda- 
mentally unethical in that relationship. The 
most elementary concept of an ethical relation- 
ship rests upon a mutual respect for the inte- 
grity and individuality of the other. (P. 165). 
—Arthur L. Swift, Jr. 





The Soviet Challenge to America. By 
Georce S. Counts. New York: John 
Day Company, 1930. Pp. 372. 

People in America are fast coming to 
the conclusion that they cannot ignore a 
country with a plan. Professor Counts has 
written a clear and compelling account of 
what is probably the greatest social plan- 
ning experiment in history. So illuminat- 
ing is this account, and so much filled with 
that prophetic vision of which the churches 
are wont to speak, that no one seriously 
interested in religion and its program for 
human welfare can afford to let it escape 
his attention. By all odds, this is the best 
book that has come out on the great Soviet 
experiment. It is not only a well-ordered 
description of events, but a beautifully writ- 
ten interpretation by one who is well ac- 
quainted with social, as well as educational, 
problems. For this reason, it is not only a 
highly interesting book on Russia, but a 
genuine contribution to social and education- 
al thinking. On its own account alone, it 
constitutes a challenge to a thorough re- 
thinking of our complacent Western civili- 
zation. 

The book makes clear the incongruous 
situation in which we find ourselves. With 
a mastery of the forces of production which 
should enable us to satisfy all our material 
wants with ease, multitudes go hungry. 
“This is tragedy: not because men have not 
suffered before, but because they now suffer 
needlessly.” At last the dreams of man- 
kind, the dreams, shall we say, of the King- 
dom of God, are capable of realization, but 
our social bungling and lack of any sem- 
blance of economic or social management 
have prevented us from rising to the op- 
portunity of our matchless resources. Pro- 
fessor Counts points out that in this situa- 
tion we should not allow ourselves to see 
only through the deceptive glasses of utter 
complacency a gigantic and serious effort 
to lift the burden of mankind. Step by step 
the book pictures the determination. to build 
‘a new social order, so dramatic as to be 
without parallel to lift a country out of the 
eighteenth into the twentieth century during 
the lifetime of a single generation, to liber- 
ate the energies and ambitions of millions, 
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to provide a moral substitute for war by 
inaugurating an eventful peace unclouded 
by the ennui that is rapidly characterizing 
our civilization, to industrialize and elec- 
trify a vast country, to socialize agriculture, 
to abolish poverty, to banish disease, to 
liquidate unemployment, to disseminate 
knowledge among a people formerly 90 per 
cent illiterate. This stands in strange con- 
trast to our Western complacency and its 
indifference to many of those undramatic 
sufferings which count so much in ordinary 
human life. We have failed to come to 
grips with the major problem of our times, 
an unplanned social order with its selfish 
scramble for wealth and its unconcern about 
fundamental human welfare. 


The bearing of social planning on educa- 
tion is well set forth in Chapter 14, which 
really deserves book-length treatment. Pro- 
fessor Counts takes up one after another of 
the educational implications of social plan- 
ning. Among his observations is an illu- 
minating comment upon child-centered and 
freedom-centered education. Says he, “The 
present generation has witnessed the rise of 
a powerful movement in American education 
to exalt the interest of the pupil and to base 
educational theory and practice on the na- 
ture of the child. Although this argument 
may rest in part on psychological grounds, 
its major appeal is to the right of the child 
to freedom (p. 330-331). The Soviet edu- 
cators contend that this doctrine would pro- 
duce no kind of freedom worth having. On 
the contrary, they are convinced that the in- 
dividual who forms the habit of following 
his own impulses, sells himself into slavery 
and dwarfs his own soul. The free man is 
he who loses himself in a great cause, or in 
the service of others. This, of course, is 
the counsel which for centuries certain reli- 
gions have given to men in quest of happi- 
ness. And anyone who has lived much 
must feel the force of the argument. Cer- 
tainly unless a society can provide for edu- 
cation a sounder and more generous guid- 
ing principle than that of following the in- 
terests of the child, that society is morally 
and socially bankrupt. Such a condition 
can only mean the practical absence of any 
robust ideal or moving principle in life. Is 
it not too much to say that when a society 
has reached this state, it is on the road to 
decay ?” 


The educational and social bearings of the 
philosophy that lies back of Professor 
Counts’ account of the Russian experiment 
is more important, if possible, for religious 
education than it is for secular education. 
It is of the very essence of religious educa- 
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tion to have social ideals and programs and 
a methodology for executing them. The 
contents of this book should have a very 
decided effect upon the aims, philosophy, 
curriculum, and methodology of modern reli- 
gious education. And one might say in 
passing that the Russian attitude toward re- 
ligion has nothing whatsoever to do with 
this effect, for reasons which should be evi- 
dent to any modern student. 

The book is divided into four parts, one 
concerned with the plan of building a new 
society, another concerned with the Five 
Year Plan of construction, a third concerned 
with the human aspects of the plan, and a 
fourth concerned with the future of educa- 
tion and social planning.—Albert J. Murphy 





The Reform Movement in Judaism. By 
Davin Pui.ipson. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company, 1931. Pp. 503. $4.50. 


This is a reprint of a volume which ap- 
peared in 1907 and has been out of print for 
many years. The addition of several pages 
brings the subject matter up to date. It 
chronicles in a scholarly and thorough man- 
ner the slow and difficult growth of the lib- 
eral movement in Judaism, popularly re- 
ferred to as Reform. The author, who is 
master of this wide and obscure field, pre- 
sents in delightful style the results of many 
years of patient research and critical study. 
With fidelity and insight does he describe 
the heroic struggles of the early Reform 
leaders and the equally heroic though futile 
opposition of the opponents, the leaders of 
orthodoxy. A more complete and reliable 
source book of Reform Judaism does not 
exist. 

The author emphasizes repeatedly and 
with great force a life-long conviction that 
Reform Judaism and Zionism are incom- 
patible, since the former, in his opinion is 
universalistic, and the latter nationalistic. 
To make this personal belief a basic prin- 
ciple of Liberal Judaism is, however, ex- 
tremely dogmatic and pragmatically incor- 
rect. Many of Dr. Philipson’s colleagues 
in the Reform ministry are Zionists or in 
sympathy with the philosophy of Jewish na- 
tionalism, and some combine perfectly and 
harmoniously Reform Judaism and Zionism. 
The dogmas of Holdheim and Einhorn are 
no more binding today upon Israel than the 
more venerable provisions of the Shulchan 
Aruch. 

The glowing assurances given by early 
Reform leaders that the movement would 
usher in for Israel a glorious era of faith 
and enlightenment, are repeated with fervor 
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and enthusiasm. The failures and shortcom- 
ings, the problems and tasks, of Reform Ju- 
daism are utterly ignored. The reviewer 
feels that the author would have greatly en- 
hanced the significance of his second edi- 
tion had he added a critical evaluation of the 
results of one hundred years of Jewish Re- 
form upon Jewish education, synagogue 
worship and loyalty, and upon Jewish life 
in general. 

Reform Judaism needs and is gradually 
discovering a fresh program and a new set 
of values. The old slogans that served 
magnificently in the early stages of Reform 
have lost purpose and meaning, now that 
victory has been achieved. The author’s 
scholarship, experience, and influence could 
have served excellently here—Theodore N. 
Lewis 





Teaching Without Textbooks. Edited by 
Frances W. DANIELSON and JEANETTE 
E. Perkins. Boston: The Pilgrim 
Press, 1930. Pp. 239. $2.00. 


At last those leaders in religious educa- 
tion who heartily endorse some of the newer 
theories and methods for the education of 
children are beginning to put those theories 
and methods into operation in their work 
of training teachers and supervisors. Here 
at last is a “textbook” on how to teach with- 
out using textbooks! We seem constantly 
to be running into paradoxes in our efforts 
to train teachers and leaders in newer meth- 
ods. Is Teaching Without Textbooks an- 
other paradox? To read the title one would 
think so. But a perusal of the contents ut- 
terly refutes such a suggestion. The title 
is designed to be somewhat startling and 
challenging, and it is. But a truer title for 
the book is that suggested in the sub-title, 
“Some Experiments in Teaching Religion 
To Children.” This latter title would have 
done far greater justice to the editors. The 
former title will doubtless do the cause of 
religious education a great service. 

With the exception of a brief foreword 
on “Watching Others Teach,” the book is 
composed entirely of reports on actual ex- 
periments of teaching and living with chil- 
dren ranging in ages from the nursery 
through the junior groups. A glance through 
the names of the contributing “experiment- 
ers” will immediately convince the casually 
interested that he simply must read every 
report. For, in addition to the editors who 
contribute generously from their own expe- 
rience, one will find such master teachers as 
Jessie Eleanor Moore, Wilhelmina Stooker, 
Adelaide Teague Case, Florence A. Morri- 
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son, Ethel M. Baader, Jean Gertrude Hut- 
ton, Edna L. Acheson, and Charlotte Cham- 
bers Jones. Some twenty-three specific pro- 
jects or experiments are reported upon, 
some in detail, others in outline form. They 
range over a wide variety of topics, activi- 
ties, and experiences. 

The treatment of the text is designed to 
bring the reader into the “classroom,” which 
may be in a building, on a street, under a 
tree, or elsewhere, and permit him to sit in 
and observe all that takes place. Teachers 
are to be observed finding their “lessons” in 
situations that naturally arise within the 
group, some attitude manifested, some 
chance remarks about the “dago” across the 
street, a game that is being played, the visit 
of a mother, and so forth. In no case does 
a teacher use a textbook and begin with a 
set lesson. Leaders are to be observed draw- 
ing upon almost every conceivable source 
for illustrations, comments, practical appli- 
cations, and worth while projects. The the- 
ory of teacher-training that underlies this 
kind of a presentation is summed up in the 
statement that she “sees herself in the place 
of the teacher who is demonstrating; the 
children are her children; when the group 
finds itself in a ‘situation calling for ad- 
justment,’ she finds herself there, too. She 
searches with the teacher for the answer to 
the problems involved, she feels the teach- 
er’s dissatisfaction or pleasure over the out- 
come. Her attitude toward future episodes 
is changed or fixed accordingly, and her 
method of procedure with her own classes is 
certainly influenced if not determined. 
Through this vicarious teaching she has 
been learning principles and methods. They 
are hers now. They have become part of 
her equipment.” 

The book on the whole is one of the most 
stimulating and suggestive that has been 
published in recent years. It can be read 
with profit by the novice as well as by the 
experienced and trained teacher. It repre- 
sents a type of training book of which there 
should be an increasing number published 
in the immediate future. 

Certain limitations and cautions need, 
however, to be pointed out. The editors in 
their introductory page are perhaps a little 
optimistic about the average teacher “learn- 
ing the principles and methods” involved in 
the experiences she has observed. This 
form of treatment throws upon the some- 
what untrained and inexperienced teacher 
the total responsibility for formulating those 
principles and analyzing the methods used. 
This will frequently be more than she is 
capable of doing. It would seem that with 
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this method of presenting teaching experi- 
ences might well go a brief detailed state- 
ment concerning the techniques involved. 
There are many sorry spectacles to be ob- 
served in church schools of teachers en- 
deavoring to carry out teaching procedures 
which they have observed master-teachers 
demonstrating apparently so easily but the 
basic principles and the simple technics of 
which these church school teachers have not 
begun to understand. 


A word of caution might well be combined 
with this form of teacher-training. The 
more untrained and inexperienced the teach- 
er is the more apt she is to engage in slav- 
ish imitation of what she observes or reads. 
There is danger of that in this case. When 
such imitation occurs the teacher is again 
using “textbooks” with even less effective- 
ness than was the case with the older type. 
The silent implication of such a book as 
Teaching Without Textbooks is “Go thou 
and do likewise.” But the teacher needs to 
be urged to use her own life situations, ex- 
periences, and problems, not those set forth 
in the book. One may observe further that 
the questions suggested at the close of some 
experiments might have been made some- 
what more simple. Some groups of ques- 
tions are very appropriate. Others might 
puzzle a Ph. D. candidate for some time. 
Leaders of intermediate and senior young 
people might well take the hint and produce 
books in the adolescent field as stimulating 
and suggestive as this one-—Frank M. Mc- 
Kibben 





Romanism and Truth. By G. G. Coutton. 
Milwaukee: Morehouse Publishing Co., 
1931. 2 vols. 


In the first paragraph of his introductory 
chapter, Professor Coulton writes: 

I must begin by pleading that the very plain 
words I shall have to use in this book need not 
affect the majority of sincere Roman Catholics. 
I have Roman Catholic friends; I have this 
year (1929), five Roman Catholic clergy in 
my different classes, . . . .; and I write in the 
conviction not only that Roman Catholicism 
stands to gain by the truth, but also that many 
Roman Catholics recognize this in their own 
minds. [The present reviewer hopes that he 
is one of these.] I am not concerned with their 
Inner Life except in sympathy. As I have said 
publicly more than once, the Inner Life of the 
sincere Roman Catholic is inexpugnable. So 
long as he contents himself with saying “My 
Church’s view of the universe is the only one 
which seems to me to explain things as they 
are; the Sacraments and services of my Church 
are, in my experience, the nearest road to 
Christ,” no one can contradict him. He has 


found the pearl of great price, and no one can 
take it from him. 

Prof. Coulton, then, is distinguishing be- 
tween “Romanism’ and “Roman Catholi- 
cism.” And if I understand his distinction, 
it corresponds somewhat to the distinction 
we might make between our country and a 
Republican administration. He gives in- 
stance after instance of “Romanists”—prom- 
inent apologists and officials—making alleged 
mistakes in history and refusing to correct 
them, of suppressing damaging facts, of 
twisting truth to suit their purposes. 

I am not concerned with the truth or fals- 
ity of individual incidents related by Profes- 
sor Coulton. Some of them depend upon 
the testimony of only one man, and that an 
ex-priest, so that it is something like quot- 
ing Benedict Arnold against George Wash- 
ington. But certainly none of the alleged 
instances is as bad as some of the crimes we 
know popes and bishops have committed. 
Bellarmine’s connection with the Clementine 
Bible has been told by Catholic scholars in 
a way to reflect upon his honesty much more 
seriously than Coulton’s narrative. And 
the remarks of Walter MacDonald, who died 
as professor of moral theology at Maynooth, 
are much more damaging to the Index than 
anything Coulton quotes from the ex-monk 
Joseph McCabe. 

But when Professor Coulton goes on to 
imply that the untruthfulness he chronicles 
is essentially connected with the fundamen- 
tal Roman Catholic position on papal infalli- 
bility, I cannot follow him. We had un- 
truthfulness before the definition of papal 
infallibility ; and we have had it in organiza- 
tions, civil and religious, making no claim 
to infallibility. Untruthfulness is a human 
failing, and “Romanists” have no monopoly 
upon it. As the Psalmist said, “every man 
is a liar.” The men actually running the 
government of the church may at times sup- 
press the truth, or garble it, or falsify it; 
just as the men running our civil govern- 
ment may at times lapse in this way. 

However, in Professor Coulton’s two vol- 
umes I do not recall one fact that is really 
relevant to what seems to me to be his main 
thesis—that the attribution of infallibility to 
the pope leads necessarily to lying to support 
this claim. For instance, he makes a good 
deal of Belloc’s statement that “Roman Cath- 
olic” is an offensive term invented by Eng- 
lish Protestants, and he has no difficulty in 
showing that the term is used in official 
papal documents. But at most, that only 
proves that Belloc made a mistake and was 
not man enough to admit it. Again, he 
quotes a French journalist who says that on 
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the basis of a letter from a certain priest 
he wrote an article making charges against 
a bishop, whereupon all the priests of the 
diocese (including the one who had written 
the letter) signed a statement denying the 
charges. What does this prove? Even if 
we accept the journalist’s story at face value, 
it proves only that the priest on a showdown 
was afraid to fight his bishop. 

Professor Coulton seems himself to real- 
ize that he has been somewhat one-sided, 
for in his epilogue he writes: “Readers of 
my other volumes are apt to suspect that a 
writer who attacks certain abuses constantly 
and emphatically must necessarily be domi- 
nated by a one-sided view of the general 
march of mankind.” I am sorry that Pro- 
fessor Coulton has laid himself open to this 
suspicion. For undoubtedly the rules of the 
church are human, and at times they abuse 
their authority, and at times fail in that ideal 
love of truth all professing Christians should 
have. If Professor Coulton had been more 
restrained (he uses such expressions as 
“mendacious,” “dishonest,” “sectarian intri- 
guers,” “religious snipers,” and so forth), he 
might, with the freedom he has as an out- 
sider, have done great service to the cause 
of truth and have helped those Roman Cath- 
olics who deplore as much as he does any 
lapses from truthfulness. As it is, I am 
afraid that his book will merely stir up ani- 
mosity on both sides. 

Professor Coulton, it seems to me, at times 
weakens his case by going beyond the facts 
to draw inferencés. For instance, he shows 
that Father Furniss once wrote some books 
for children with very lurid descriptions of 
hell. But he submits no evidence for the 
statement that these books have since been 
“systematically destroyed,” because the mod- 
ern temper will not accept such eschatology. 
And there are a few misstatements. Thus 
he says that the Sulpicians are the same Or- 
der as the Oratorians; he refers to a decree 
of the Biblical Commission dated 1896, al- 
though the Commission was not established 
until 1902; and he maintains that “the Ro- 
man world has been more definitely subject 
to propaganda since 1870 and Pius X,” 
whereas the United States have been with- 
drawn, and, I think, all countries having 
bishops with jurisdiction as ordinaries.—J. 
Elliott Ross. 





The Philosophy of the Good Life. By 
CuHarLes Gore. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1930. Pp. 346. $3.00. 
The author undertakes “to investigate 

the conception of the good life with its 
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postulates” as entertained by some of the 
great souls “whom the world has agreed 
to call the best.” According to this 
avowed method, chapters follow on Zara- 
thustra, Buddha, the Teachers of Asia, 
Plato, Israel, and Jesus. 

For Zarathustra life is itself a good. 
More than this the Good Life finds an 
emphasis worthy of later Hebrew reli- 
gion and of Christianity itself. It con- 
sists essentially in Co-operation with God 
in His struggle against evil, yielding in 
man the God likeness and character. 

“Work out your own salvation,” says 
Buddha, “with diligence.” Salvation here 
means the complete eradication of desire 
for individuality. This achieved, death 
will mean “that utter passing away in 
which nothing whatever is left behind.” 
To accomplish this “absolute end,” i. e., 
“escape from the chain of lives,” the vir- 
tue of loving-kindness is of first impor- 
tance. 

Hinduism is marked by “absolute de- 
tachment.” Krishna is “indifferent to all 
born beings” neither loving nor hating 
them. Confucianism holds “in especial 
veneration man’s duty to parents and to 
the King.” Reciprocity is the essential 
morality of life. “What you do not want 
done to yourself, do not do to others.” 
Moral obligation to the good life, as such, 
finds little or no place. 


Apart from patriotism, the author finds 
no definite ethical principle in Shintoism. 
Neither Egyptian nor Babylonian records 
reveal any clear ethical system. Moham- 
medanism presents a moral system based 
on religious sanctions. Heaven is gained 
by strict obedience to specific commands. 
A major virtue is seen in “that it incor- 
porates weak races into a great world- 
wide fellowship,” a felt brotherhood. 


For Socrates and Plato alike truth, 
beauty and goodness are principles eter- 
nal and divine. “The good life is the imi- 
tation of God, is essentially eternal and God- 
like; the just man alone is like God.” The 
salvation of the soul consists in living ac- 
cording to those eternal values. The religion 
of Israel is thoroughly ethical. Access to God 
is possible only through keeping his moral 
commandments. God requires “righteous- 
ness, purity, justice, mercy, truth.” Jesus 
was the great prophet of the good life 
for man. He interpreted God as Father, 
and all men as sons and brothers. “The 
heart of man,” the will, is the ultimate 
source of all evil. In Him motives to the 
good life are deepened. Christianity came 
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not as a theological system, but “as a life 
to be lived by a community—a blessed 
life of union with God and fellowship 
among men.” 

Summarizing this historical review, the 
author finds, especially in Zarathustra, 
Mohammed, the prophets of Israel, and 
Jesus, marked unanimity of faith in the 
supremacy of the good life, which means 
fellowship with the Divine. A very no- 
ticeable though broken tendency toward 
unity in the moral ideal appears in the 
great moral leaders studied. 

Following this are chapters on the 
Christian Idea of God, of Human Nature, 
of Revelation and, finally, on Rational 
Faith. The Christian idea of God is im- 
plied in the fact of moral values, of truth 
values, and of esthetic values. These have 
an absolute claim on us; they are more 
than we. The claim of physical science 
that ours is a coherent and organized 
universe is against polytheism and in fa- 
vor of the view that God is one. The 
doctrine of the Trinity is based upon 
God’s pre-mundane socialized self-experi- 
ence. 

Science becoming more abstract, there- 
fore less mechanical, favors moral free- 
dom. Theologians are less antagonistic 
to free will in man as the act of a self- 
limiting deity (in the sense of creating 
man a free spirit with the possibility of 
sin). In mankind generally the fact of 
moral obligation, believed in as divine, 
means freedom. Human freedom and the 
possibility of miracle “are one and the 
same question.” The personality of God 
is based on man’s sense of absolute values, 
on the scientific view of the unity of na- 
ture (vs. pluralism), on the sense of pur- 
pose in nature. God then is the necessary 
implication of man’s moral responsibility 
—the best hypothesis, notwithstanding 
the different ethical standards of differ- 
ent peoples. 

A pragmatic argument for the being of 
God is found in that certain men having 
“overwhelmingly vivid impressions” as- 
cribe them to God as self-revelation in 
and to their souls. Verification of this 
validity is seen in the elevation of life 
consequent upon the practice of these 
communications. Man’s advance God- 


ward is based on faith that his intuitions 
or instinctive assumptions bring him into 
contact with spiritual reality as surely as 
with the reality of nature. 

To base the good life on the idea of ab- 
solute values “is an ultimate act of faith.” 
Such faith is the basis and glory alike of 


morality and religion. This faith is of 
the essence of reason, is a constant ac- 
companiment of reason. Science is based 
on the postulate of the uniformity and, 
therefore, rationality of nature. Morality 
and religion have their postulates and do 
not suffer in comparison. All faith is an 
adventure of reason. Our knowledge is 
relative, partial, fragmentary and abstract. 
Eddington is quoted to the effect that 
where two or three scientists are gathered 
together the conference always concludes 
with “the desperate state of their ignor- 
ance.” Epistemology should be con- 
sciously accompanied by agnoiology. 

The reviewer was somewhat surprised 
to find that Aristotle’s treatment of ethics 
was “passed over because it is substan- 
tially a critical republication of Platoism” 
(139). To say that “Rousseau’s philosophy 
of life has allied itself with the other- 
wise utterly alien movement of modern 
industrialism” in its emancipation from 
“theocratic control” seems so far off cen- 
ter as to be a negligible reference (221). 
The argument from mechanism in nature 
and its implications to the conclusion that 
“verily thou art a God that hidest thy- 
self” is not wholly convincing (246). Nor 
is the doctrine of the “triunity” of God 
(255f). We are told that it is not wise 
to challenge the wisdom of God in creat- 
ing free spirits with a liability to sin be- 
cause we cannot put ourselves at God’s 
point of view (277). Does it not seem 
that that intelligence which arrives at the 
concept of God should be so privileged? 
To say that “all experience and all reve- 
lation imply the reality of the time-proc- 
ess” (333), if understood, is, in view of 
current controversy, rather dogmatic. 

When monotheism finds confirmation 
from physical science in the “essential 
coherence of the universe” (242) and, 
again, on the assurance of Eddington, 
et al., “that there is a random, indeter- 
minist, element at the very basis of na- 
ture” (325) necessitating a “faith that re- 
bels” one is left to wonder at reason’s 
miracles. Such excerpts, however, may 
well be unfair. Yet here and there the 
impression is given that nature’s discrep- 
ancies are faith’s opportunities. 

With the author’s major thesis and 
method the reviewer is in agreement. His 
postulate of the imperial character of the 
good life, experienced by the best men 
and by most men at their best, supple- 
mented by a convergence of a rational 
and experiential investigation of its im- 
plications, appears as an entirely legiti- 
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mate and perhaps the only procedure. 
This series of Gifford Lectures concludes 
with a valuable chapter on Rational Faith. 
But three errors were noticed. “Prog- 
ress and Reality” should be Process and 
Reality (p. 257). “His” should be his 
(line 12 p. 280). Anschauung is mis- 
spelled on page 314.—Herbert Martin 





Unemployment and Adult Education. 
Morse A. Cartwricut, Editor. New 
York: American Association for Adult 
Education, 1931. Pp. 63. 50 cents. 
The Adult Education Movement has 

made a distinct contribution to the intri- 

cate problem of unemployment in this 

series of papers and addresses given at a 

conference of the American Association 

for Adult Education in New York, De- 

cember 30, 1930. 

The problem discussed is that growing 
out of technological unemployment due 
to new machines, new methods and 
mergers. Here are discussed the possi- 
bilities of re-educating and re-training 
skilled workers who have found them- 
selves displaced. The conference faced 
the question fairly and placed much of 
the responsibility on industry and on ed- 
ucational institutions. A fine social con- 
science and social responsibility is promi- 
nent in these discussions by such leaders 
as Newton D. Baker, J. H. Bentley, 
Morse A. Cartwright, Howell Cheney, 
Wm. John Cooper, Henry S. Dennison, 
Ralph E. Weeks, J. C. Wright, Stuart 
Chase, and others. 

This symposium is a handy reference 
book and a stimulating analysis of one 
phase of a perplexing and complicated 
problem seriously affecting a growing 
number of American citizens and Ameri- 
can ideals—A. W. Gottschall 





Spiritual Adventures In Social Relations. 
By BertHa Conpé. Nashville: Cokes- 
bury Press, 1931. Pp. 153. $1.00. 

This book was written to provide de- 
votional reading for young people. Fol- 
lowing two chapters which introduce the 
reader to certain “spiritual” possibilities 
wrapped up in the experience of social 
intercourse, the author illustrates how en- 
riched living may be incited by family, 
neighbor, school, and other typical com- 
munity relations. The teachings of Jesus 
are made the touchstones of fit and happy 
human adjustments. Each study con- 
cludes with a few pointed inquiries, to- 


gether with selections from the Scriptures 
and a prayer, which may serve as guide- 
posts for private reflection or for group 
devotions.—Stewart G. Cole 





Ethical Principles in Theory and Practice. 
By Hans Drizscu. New York: W. W. 
Norton & Company, 1931. Pp. 248. $2.75. 
Almost any book by so distinguished a 

philosopher as Professor Driesch would 
be worthy of the attention of readers of 
Religious Education, and this book is 
certainly no exception to that rule. It 
is, however, a spotty book. The closely 
reasoned and theoretical Part I and the 
Prolegommena are too technical, specu- 
lative, and dogmatic. Here the author 
works out a set of ethical and meta- 
physical postulates on which he builds 
the later discussions. The chief of these 
later discussions is an elaborate exposi- 
tion of the “doctrine of duties,” subdi- 
vided into “duties towards my person,” in- 
cluding duties to “my body” and duties 
to “my soul”; “duties towards my neigh- 
bour qua individual person” and “duties 
towards groups.” Part III gives the 
author’s definition of enlightenment and 
stresses the importance of rationalistic 
over against sentimental and romantic 
enlightenment. The book ends with 
Professor’s Dreisch’s ideas on religion. 
He explains why he is not a member of 
any denomination and implies that Roman 
Catholicism comes nearer to embodying 
the essence of Christianity than any of 
the Protestant sects, because of its em- 
phasis on the magical element in reli- 
gion. This element Professor Dreisch 
regards as central. 

In developing his doctrine of duties the 
author implies that there are three essen- 
tially different types of acts: (1) acts 
which “ought to be,” such as the devo- 
tion of a scientist to research or of an 
artist to creative work; (2) acts which 
ought not to be but for which an apology 
can be offered because of a fundamental 
dualism in human nature, such as the 
sexual act when contraceptives are used 
and (3) acts which ought not to be and 
for which no apology can be offered, such 
as killing men in armed conflict. For 
Professor Dreisch the highest command 
in the decalogue is “Thou shalt not kill,” 
or, in positive form, “value life.” The 
love of life is the real source of the first 
group of acts. But the author especially 
stresses dignity as the ground for plac- 
ing acts of the first type above those of 
the second. Yet “it is better to leave a 
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free course to the realization of high 
gifts than to preserve one’s own dignity 
by denying satisfaction to an impulse” 
(p. 90). But “it is to be hoped that phys- 
iology will succeed in discovering a means 
of cutting off the sexual impulse without 
doing harm to health or fitness of body 
or soul” (p. 89). There is much wisdom in 
Professor Dreisch’s frank discussion of 
the sexual act, even though his advocacy 
of enforced birth control flatly contra- 
dicts his basic principle of individual lib- 
erty. 

Pacifists and lovers of internationalism 
will find excellent arguments against war 
in the author’s section on duties to 
groups. He is a staunch defender of in- 
ternationalism against chauvinistic na- 
tionalism, but he gives able support to 
the theory that true patriotism and inter- 
nationalism are mutually compatible and 
supplementary. His general idea is that 
patriotism expresses one’s love of his 
relatively local environment whereas in- 
ternationalism expresses one’s inherent 
love of life as a whole. The modern State 
is an intermediary between local cultural 
groups and mankind as a whole and it 
should be completely subordinated to 
both. This subordination will create an 
internationalism that is virile but which 
allows for cultural pluralism. Here the 
author has suggested a possible synthe- 
sis of cultural pluralism and of cultural 
monism which is undoubtedly original 
and important. 

Professor Dreisch also sets forth his 
ideas on property, on education, on pun- 
ishment, and on marriage, but lack of 
space makes it impossible to give the 
details here. Suffice it to say that he is 
always stimulating and that readers look- 
ing for new ideas will find them in this 
book. 

Yet the reader must be constantly on 
his guard against certain fixed ideas and 
prejudices of the author in the defense 
of which he occasionally lapses into spe- 
cial pleading and sheer dogmatism. The 
argument that we should never kill, di- 
rected against capital punishment and 
war, because we do not know what harm 
we may be doing to the soul of the per- 
son killed, is obviously a fallacy of ad 
ignorantiam. The assumption implied in 
this argument, that killing a man can in- 
jure his soul, is in sharp conflict with the 
assumption underlying all religion of the 
highest type. Think, for example, of 
Savanarolla’s well-known reply to the 
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papal bull of excommunication, or of 
Luther’s great hymn containing the line 
“the body they may kill” or of the 
Bhagavad-gita. Before accepting this 
particular argument religious workers 
would do well to read the great letter of 
William James to his dying sister which 
admirably expresses exactly the opposite 
view.—D. S. Robinson 





The Teaching of Karl Barth. By R. 
Birch Hoyte. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1930. Pp. 286. $2.75. 
“The purpose of this book is to in- 

terpret the theological ideas of Karl Barth 
to English readers.” Barth and a number 
of his followers are voluminous writers 
and Hoyle seems to have given us a good 
epitome of this copious religious litera- 
ture. Hoyle quotes Dr. Mozley, “The 
extraordinary unlikeness of Barth’s the- 
ology to anything we usually meet in 
Anglican or Free Church circles makes 
it all the more worthy of study. Barth 
does not fit in either with the ortho- 
doxy or with the liberalism which are 
familiar to us or with any current at- 
tempt to combine the two .. . Barth’s 
methods of thought and speech and his 
characteristic emphases are far removed 
from ours. But if we neglect him we 
shall miss a great deal.” 

Barth was educated at Berne, Berlin, 
Tibingen, and Marburg. Johannes Weiss 
had a strong influence over him; he is 
a neo-Kantian; he has held several pas- 
torates, and professorships at Gdttigen, 
Minster, and Bonn. 

In Part I Hoyle gives the conditions 
which have called out Barth’s interpreta- 
tions as a theologian and makes brief 
statements of the leading philosophers 
and theologians and some historians so 
as to show more emp’ “tically what Barth 
taught. 

In Part II the real Barthian message 
is presented under such fundamental ques- 
tions as, Is there a God? Does He speak 
to man? If so, how and through whom? 

Barth cuts across Lutheranism, Zwingli- 
ism and Calvinism. He insists on the 
Bible alone as revealing the will of God, 
hence rejects Roman Catholic reliance 
on tradition and the Holy See. The re- 
vealed will of God is to be recognized as 
proclaimed by the prophets of the Old 
Testament, apostles, and preaching. 

This book briefly states the funda- 
mental differences between Lutheranism, 























Zwingliism (Reformed Churches), Calvin- 
ism, and Romanism on speculative the- 
ology. Barth endorses in general the 
position of the Reformed Churches; he 
is anti-Catholic in most places and sharp- 
ly criticises modern philosophy, mysti- 
cism and relativism of modern Protes- 
tantism as constituting its present weak- 
ness. 

Barth is rather a neo-Kantian and so 
criticises all other philosophers and claims 
the people are heeding the voice of man 
and not of God. He criticises the tend- 
ency of philosophy to usurp the place 
of theology. He denounces idealism as 
not Christian enough. 

One reason for Barth’s popularity is 
seen in his stress upon the individual as 
of infinite worth as over against the mass 
idea as found especially in Russia today. 

Barth laments the moral condition of 
Germany as deplorable. He charges the 
Youth Movement as having broken the 
domination of militarism. He inveighs 
against the free love and promiscuity of 
the sexes, and thunders out “obedience 
to God!” 

Barth declares there is a “vacuum” in 
the churches both of empty seats and an 
empty message from the pulpit. He finds 
the standard for his judgment to be in 
man’s moral nature which he uses in his 
sharp censure against the moral and 
spiritual depravity of the present. 

Hoyle says the Barthian theology rests 
upon three presuppositions: (1) that 
Fundamentalism is sharply to be con- 
demned for not being Christian, that is, 
it “errs by insisting on rigidity and final- 
ity of form.” He rejects the Gospel of 
John as unhistorical and declares the 
Synoptics are full of legends. (2) That 
man is totally depraved; and (3) that all 
history comes within the fall of Adam 
and the resurrection of Jesus. 

Barth repeatedly declares that he has 
no system, that his theology is in a state 
of flux like the movies. Hoyle says, 
“Along with Brunner and the other 
friends there is substantial agreement on 
main points. Those points can be stated 
as being: The Transcendency of God, 
The Brokenness of Humanity, The In- 
vasion of Time by Eternity, the Result- 
ing Crisis, The Bridge between two Worlds 
on different planes, The View of His- 
tory (pre-temporal, temporal, post-tem- 
poral), where God speaks and man hears.” 

The Barthian doctrine of sin as epito- 
mized by Hoyle is, “the present thinking 
about sin as Pelagian. It only knows 
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sins, not sin, i. e., the evil as single ac- 
tions of will, not as the destruction of 
man’s existence.” Hence Barth’s idea 
that man is hopelessly and totally de- 
praved gives God an opportunity to show 
His grace in saving him. Sin is not only 
a “revolt against God” but it is so terri- 
ble that “it affects the whole cosmos.” 
“Crisis” is a word frequently occurring 
in the Barthian theology and means about 
the same as conversion. The transcend- 
ence of God and broken humanity meet 
in man’s conscience. God takes the ini- 
tiative and appeals to man’s free will. 
Brunner says, “Alongside this dualism 
of sin (‘original sin,’ ‘original guilt’) and 
God’s holiness, every other dualism is, so 
to speak, harmless, veiled monism.” On 
this Hoyle says, “And this crucial point 
where it breaks across all current think- 
ing about the relation between God and 
man.” In discussing the “God-man” or 
Jesus the Christ as the Incarnate One, 
Barth’s point of view is from revelation 
as contained in the Scriptures or from 
above and not the natural man or human 
from below. Hoyle says that Barth holds 
“that Jesus had no proper human per- 
sonality, but that the logos took the place 
of the human person.” While Barth ac- 
cepts the virgin birth he certainly holds 
to a new and unique interpretation of it, 
and likewise is his view of the Trinity. 
The Barthian theology is highly meta- 
physical and technically speculative. The 
whole reasoning processes are so tech- 
nical and his ideas so unique that German 
theologians are giving them much atten- 
tion and not a few are accepting his 
points of view. This outline by Hoyle is 
sufficient to furnish English readers with 
the main points of view and chief cur- 
rents of his speculative thought. In this 
day when “practical” theology and teach- 
ing are demanded from the pulpit it is a 
rather striking testimony to the fact that 
man is by nature as fundamentally reli- 
gious as he is intellectual and moral. This 
emphasis by Barth is all the more needed 
since certain schools of psychology are 
belittling man’s implicit greatness and im- 
plying, if not actually so stating, that ori- 
gin determines worth. And since the 
evolutionary hypothesis is so universally 
accepted, man is only a little more effi- 
cient than other animals and not any 
more the son of God or immortal. The 
Barthian theology is a rather extreme re- 
coil from the veiled and refined materialism 
of today. At any rate the Barthian meta- 
physics and theology are a challenge to the 
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present day critical thinking. This work of 
Hoyle’s gives the busy reader a sufficiently 
comprehensive outline for all practical pur- 
poses.—IV. I. T. Hoover 





The Quakers as Pioneers in Social Work. 
By Avucuste Jorns. New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1931. Pp. 240. $2.00. 


Because we are increasingly interested 
in a religion which is alive, this book 
takes on a real value for the present gen- 
eration. Written before the war, it is 
timeless in that it is an account of the 
social behavior of a group who “revived 
the relation between conscience and com- 
merce.” Between the mystic who can 
conduct his devotional meditations on 
shipboard of a slave carrying vessel and 
the reformer who boasts that he sees God 
only in Humanity about him, the distance 
is so great that there is ample room be- 
tween for this people, Quakers, who in 
meditation sought energy and direction 
for vigorous lives. 

We are interested in these people be- 
cause their “insight” was an appraisal of 
current conditions and their “vision” was 
of a world which could be produced. We 
are interested in them because the Spirit 
led them not only to speak in meeting but 
to care for the needy, to urge prison re- 
form, to treat the insane as human be- 
ings, to introduce the one-price idea in 
trade, to free their slaves, to make tem- 
perance possible, and wars unnecessary. 

Dr. Jorns, with the patience and ac- 
curacy characteristic of the Germans, has 
secured the facts of the impact of this 
group upon the social institutions of the 
periods in which they have lived. After 
an outline of the Quaker movement and 
a brief review of the economic condition 
of England at the time of its rise, the 
reader is given a clear picture of the 
measures for immediate relief and the at- 
tack upon the causes of poverty. In a 
similar way is shown not only their the- 
ory of the importance and democracy of 
education but the steps the Quakers took 
to provide it. 

Possibly because she is not a member 
of this group the author has shown with 
remarkable fairness the part they played 
in the anti-slavery movement, in prison 
reform, and in the application of religious 
principles to the economic struggle. It is in- 
teresting to note how little space is given to 
their attitude toward war. This may be sug- 
gestive to many who think of the peace 
movement as their only sphere of activity in 
practical affairs—W. O. Mendenhall 


Friedrich Nietzsche. By Grorce BURMAN 
Foster. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1931. Pp. 250. $2.50. 


In “Beyond Good and Evil” Nietzsche 
wrote—“It has gradually become clear to 
me that every great philosophy up till 
now has consisted of—namely—the con- 
fession of its originator, and a species of 
involuntary and unconscious autobiogra- 
phy.” Perhaps there is no better exem- 
plification of this theory in the whole his- 
tory of philosophy than in the case of 
Nietzsche himself, and certainly it would 
be difficult to find a treatment of Nietz- 
sche which more skillfully weaves into a 
harmonious pattern the biography of a 
man and an idea. 

The thesis of this admirable book is 
that Nietzschianism is Schopenhauerism 
plus Darwinism, each of the two modified 
by the other and both transmuted in the 
alembic of Nietzsche’s own original ge- 
nius. The author divides the life and 
work of Nietzsche into three well-defined 
periods. First, the Artistic period, when 
he was influenced by Schopenhauer’s doc- 
trine of the Will and his pessimism. The 
insatiable and eternally unsatisfied Will is 
the foundation of all our misery and tor- 
ment, for which he finds redemption in 
art. His artist-ideal he sees exemplified 
in Richard Wagner, and his art-ideal in 
Wagner’s music. The second period is 
called the Scientific period, which came as 
a result of his reaction against Wagner 
whom he felt was putting his wonderful 
art to the service of the medieval ideal in 
Parsifal. The third period is character- 
ized by a return to Schopenhauer but 
without his pessimism, resulting in an 
apotheosis of the Will to Power and a 
hatred of everything which softens man 
or tends to eliminate or minimize the 
struggle in life. 


It is clear from the beginning that Dr. 
Foster is an ardent admirer of his sub- 
ject, and yet he writes with restraint and 
with a critical eye for inconsistencies and 
fallacies. Nowhere does his admiration 
for Nietzsche reach at once its highest 
and lowest point more feelingly than in 
the discussion of Nietzsche’s attack upon 
the “pity-morality” of Christianity, for 
which he would substitute the morality 
of the “Will to Power.” One feels that 
here the author is torn between two loy- 
alties, on the one hand for Jesus and the 
Christian tradition, and on the other for 
the subject of his book, both of which 
have elements of powerful appeal for him. 
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He defends Christianity by saying that 
Nietzsche partly misunderstood and mis- 
interpreted Christianity, especially in 
identifying the essence of Christianity 
with a single historical form of its man- 
ifestation. He holds that in spite of 
Nietzsche’s denunciation of the morality 
of Jesus there is something in common 
between them. To quote—The tragedy 
of Calvary is the supreme instance of the 
hatred on the part of mediocrity and vul- 
garity of mind, of spiritual distinction” 
(p. 211). If he had chosen to do so Dr. 
Foster might have made more of the 
point, as other students of Nietzsche have 
done, notably Mugge whom in some parts 
he follows rather closely, that it was es- 
pecially St. Paul rather than Jesus against 
whom Nietzsche vents his invectives 
most caustically, and that it was the hy- 
pocrisies of the Christianity of his own 
day which most aroused his ire. Nietz- 
sche wrote—“The Christian behaves as 
all the world does, and professes a Chris- 
tianity of ceremonies and states of soul. 
The man of today—I am asphyxiated by 
his foul breath. Towards the past I ex- 
ercise a sort of generous self-control. I 
take care not to hold mankind responsible 
for his mental disorders. But my feeling 
suddenly changes and vents itself the mo- 
ment I enter the modern age. It is in- 
decent nowadays to be a Christian.” 
Dr. Foster’s final verdict however, 
while staunchly defending the value of 
the bracing and_= stimulating side of 
Nietzsche’s view of life, is for the Chris- 
tian ideal. He sums up his view as fol- 
lows: “Between Nietzsche, who would 
write new tables of values, and Ibsen, 
who would merely destroy the old tables, 
stood Bjérnsen, with a happy and open 
heart in that fled century of doubt, de- 
claring—what so many had experienced— 
that Christianity is Uber die Kraft, its 
ideal is too much for man, too high and 
unattainable. As against all three of these 
men—and they exhaust the possibilities 
of doubt—there is growing in the Twenti- 
eth Century the haunting wonder as to 
whether anything else but the Christian 
ideal can save human beings from canni- 
balism and anthropophagy” (p 205). 
The kernel of the book is found in his 
treatment of the relation of the man 
Nietzsche and his final philosophical 
product, The Superman. He rejects the 
view that the Superman is the enlarged 
portrait of himself, likewise the view that 
the Superman is the exact opposite of 
Nietzsche and that therefore the work 


has nothing to do with the man. The 
view which has held the field since the 
rise of the Freudian psychology is that 
Nietzsche’s tendency to glorify the Na- 
poleonic virtues of power and virility is 
a compensation for lack of these quali- 
ties in himself. This view is not men- 
tioned by Dr. Foster unless it is that his 
own analysis is the Freudian solution 
stated in a better way. “The logically de- 
veloped ideal grows out of one’s own be- 
ing, the dissatisfaction with one’s own 
deeds. Then there arises a dualism, a 
dividedness—Zerrissenheit—in the nature 
of the preacher of the ideal. The more 
powerful this nature all the more glow- 
ing is its need of redemption, all the more 
counter to its own life and being is its ideal; 
such is the case with Schopenhauer, Wag- 
ner and Nietzsche” (p. 92).—Herbert Leon 
Searles 





Religions of the World. By Cart CLEMEN 
and others. New York: Harcourt, Brace 
Co., 1931. Pp. 482. $4.50. 

The writing of the history of religions 
becomes more difficult with every passing 
decade. A hundred years ago historians 
were not troubled by too much knowledge 
of facts and problems, nor inhibited by 
considerations of scientific method. To- 
day it has become the fashion, in order 
that each religion will be treated by one 
who is master of the field of materials, to 
produce histories of religion by the col- 
laboration of specialists. A knowledge 
of facts is thus assured, but the problem 
of method still remains. Men who are 
experts in the facts of a culture may be 
quite ignorant of or indifferent to the de- 
velopment of methodology in the reli- 
gious sciences. The present work is ex- 
cellent as a compendium of materials. 
There are some brilliant chapters and 
everywhere evidence of erudition but the 
approach and methodology are disap- 
pointing. As history of religions it dif- 
fers little from those which have pre- 
ceded it in the last generation. 

The work opens with two chapters by 
the editor on prehistoric and primitive 
religions. Eight authors then discuss 
eleven “ancient national religions.” The 
final section deals with the world reli- 
gions—Hebrew, Buddhist, Christian, and 
Moslem. As might be expected, there is 
a great diversity of interest, of emphasis 
and of method in the writing of these 
twelve scholars, but they are all united 
in one thing—they identify religion with 
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belief in and modes of relation to the 
divine or superhuman realm. Conse- 
quently the work becomes, like so many 
before it, a history of theological ideas. 
This characteristic pattern of Christianity 
has been imposed as a canon of interpre- 
tation upon other religions although Pro- 
fessor Krause confronted by the Chinese 
Li and Professor Strauss in the presence 
of Indian Dharma are compelled to rec- 
ognise that religion is also a way of living 
and not specifically a way of believing. 
The chapter by Professor Meyer on Slav- 
ic Religion is a model of scientific cau- 
tion and a beautiful illustration of the use 
of philology in the recovery of historic 
materials. Professor Krause has the 
touch of a master in writing of China 
but his treatment of Japanese Shinto is 
weak. The chapter on Hebrew religion 
is a poetic and philosophical presentation 
of an ideal Judaism. The history of the 
religion of Israel and of the development 
of Judaism is completely ignored. The 
style is beautiful. As a glorification of 
Judaism it is thrilling, but it is not his- 
tory. The chapter on Islam by Professor 
Bobinger is a fine achievement in organi- 
zation and condensation. Professor Hack- 
mann who writes on Buddhism has long 
held an enviable international reputation 
as a scholar in this field. His treatment 
here of early Buddhism is excellent but 
when he comes to the story of the ad- 
justment of Buddhism to the many cul- 
tures in which it was planted his presen- 
tation is ruined through lack of space. 
Christianity suffers no such handicap. 
Its history fills almost one quarter of the 
book. Why this discrimination? Bud- 
dhism has been the religion of more hu- 
man beings during the last twenty-four 
centuries than any other religion. One 
suspects that at this point historical ob- 
jectivity has yielded to the superiority 
complex of Christianity. The sketch of 
prehistoric religion is a flight of imagina- 
tion. If Professor Clemen has assumed 
as his premise that religion is a search 
for the values needful for living he might 
have made an excellent interpretation of 
the religion of the dawn age. But when 
he identifies religion with belief it be- 
comes very difficult to penetrate to the 
ideas of prehistoric man. And when his 


conjectures regarding the available ma- 
terials are guided by obsolete theories as 
to the psychology of early peoples his 
sketch of prehistoric religion is not likely 
to carry conviction. 


The volume as a whole is important for 
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its factual materials. There are innu- 
merable valuable suggestions as to the 
solution of historic problems. The 135 
illustrations are not only interesting but 
they aid in interpretation. The great de- 
fect of the work lies in the fact that it is 
almost two decades behind the advance 
method in the religious sciences——A. Eus- 
tace Haydon 





Religion and Life. By W. B. Setpiz. Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University Press, 1931. 
Pp. 142. $1.50. 

Without dogmatism or traditionalism, 
the principal of Mansfield College delivers 
to a Harvard audience his simple sum- 
mary of the relation of religion to mod- 
ern men. He believes the developments 
of modern science and philosophy do not 
rule religion out or render it less neces- 
sary for the living of a full human life. 

The lecture titles are: Religion and 
History, The Psychological Interpreta- 
tion of Religion, Belief in God, Religion 
and Ethics, The Christian Contribution 
and Eternal Life. 

The comparative and historical study 
of religion is the necessary preliminary 
to any philosophy of religion and to all 
theology. Religion is the greatest factor 
in human progress, and no study of his- 
tory can be complete that leaves it out 
of account. 

Religion has nothing*to fear from psy- 
chology but everything to gain. In Chris- 
tianity revelation culminates in incarna- 
tion. The ethic of Christianity finds in 
Christ both its source and its inspiration. 
The self or soul is a reality. The ultimate 
reality is life, persistent and indestruct- 
ible. Now are we sons of God, and when 
he shall appear we shall be like him. 

These lectures form an interesting in- 
troduction to a wide field of reading in 
history, psychology, ethics, and philosophy, 
and religion— Lewis B. Hillis 





Biblical Information in Relation to Char- 
acter and Conduct. By P. R. HicH- 
TOWER. Iowa City: University of Iowa 
Press, 1930. Pp. 72. 


The Character Value of the Old Testament 
Stories. By G. W. Bretswancer. Iowa 
City: University 6f Iowa Press, 1930. 
Pp. 63. $1.00. 


It may be a shock to some people to read 
“The only conclusion that can be drawn is 
that the Bible stories are either too adult or 
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too inferior in the King James Version 
for children to read.” But this is the 
finding of Dr. Beiswanger after a careful 
comparative study of the Old Testament 
stories. He submitted 63 stories used one 
or more times in the graded courses of 
six published series to the seven staff 
members of the Institute of Character 
Research at the University of Iowa. 
These persons had been reading for 
three years to build a guide of childrens’ 
books and had established standards of 
measurement. In their rating scale of 
ten points any book or story failing below 
a rating of four was rejected as unworthy 
of inclusion in a list of childrens’ read- 
ings. After they had read these 63 Old 
Testament stories their judgments were 
checked by the reading and rating of a 
number of graduate and undergraduate 
students. 


Only six stories—Ruth, the Creation, Da- 
vid and Goliath, the Joseph cycle, Nehemiah 
the Builder, and Abraham offering Isaac— 
were left, Ruth receiving a rating of five and 
the others only four. The rest were below 
four. None of the Bible stories was put 
lower than Grade IV which may be another 
surprise to those accustomed to using 
Old Testament stories in the Primary 
and Kindergarten. Testing of untrained 
readers showed them able to apply these 
stories to a wide range of situations, but 
the trained readers were unable to find 
religious value in more than one or two, 
and no character value in twenty-five of 
them. 


The study of Dr. Hightower supple- 
ments these findings in a remarkable way. 
He gave conduct tests to about 500 chil- 
dren and correlated with these findings 
the scores of the same children on bibli- 
cal knowledge. No significant relation- 
ship was found and his conclusion from 
the whole study is that the present meth- 
ods of biblical instruction have so little 
effect on conduct, in so far as tests can 
discover or ratings of teachers can re- 
veal, that the time and place given to 
Bible study in the church curriculum for 
children is not warranted. These studies 
are of course not final judgments on the 
worth of biblical material but they are 
most significant. The techniques used 


and the statistical presentation of data 
seem to be good examples of scientific 
accuracy. 

Facts of this kind are more important for 
curriculum builders than uncritical senti- 
ments.—E. J. Chave 
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Education for World-Mindedness. By 
ALBERT JoHN MurpHuy. New York: 
The Abingdon Press, 1931. Pp. 366. 
$2.50. 


Though the forces that make for a 
universalistic outlook and for humanitar- 
ian endeavor have of late manifested in- 
creasing strength, thought and action 
alike still continue to suffer from the 
blight of social divisiveness. Even re- 
ligious institutions have not freed them- 
selves completely from tribalism and so- 
cial prejudices. In their missionary ac- 
tivities, as otherwise, they still exhibit 
and propogate attitudes that issue in 
chasms and conflict. Both in personal 
orientation and in institutional life radi- 
cal changes are necessary if there is to 
be a promise of international peace and 
high civilization, or of free and abound- 
ing religious experience. Because of the 
acute need for an increased measure of 
world-mindedness, and because of the 
great obstacles to the achievement thereof, 
high importance attaches to volumes such 
as the one before us. 


The author has not contented him- 
self with fine phraseology and eloquent 
preachment. He has drawn upon recent 
psychology for a clarification of the na- 
ture of ideals and motives, and of the 
processes of character formation. He has 
enlisted the co-operation of sociologists 
and leaders in missionary endeavor in 
compiling a list of twenty sets of objec- 
tives of education in world-mindedness, 
and has ranged alongside of these those 
more potent counteracting tendencies 
that make for social disintegration. He 
has presented in simple fashion some of 
the more basic facts regarding the selec- 
tion and the grading of objectives and 
the art of curriculum-making, as well as 
regarding the effectiveness of various 
educational procedures, stressing partic- 
ularly the project method. He has de- 
scribed, in each case with valuable con- 
crete suggestions, thirty-three ways of 
inculcating in children an appreciation of 
peoples, and thus he has indicated guid- 
ing lines that should aid in determining 
ways for the realization of the other ob- 
jectives involved in the production of 
world-minded individuals. 

Unfortunately the book is not without 
serious defects. It is inexcusable careless- 
ness to misstate the initials of such writers 
as J. G. Frazer and R. H. Tawney (cf. 
pp. 27, 36, 344, 358, 365), to omit the 
Umlauts in a German title (p. 158), and 
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to give in a footnote reference simply the 
publisher of the book from which quo- 
tation is made (p. 246). It is perilous to 
disregard logical requirements to the ex- 
tent to which this is done in the account 
of the objectives of world-mindedness: 
e. g. (1) in the twenty-fold classification, 
above referred to, there is much over- 
lapping—indeed, in the subsequent dis- 
cussion of one of the twenty it is ac- 
knowledged that it “implies all the others 
in the twenty groups”; (2) though the 
problem of the book relates to world- 
mindedness, the latter is itself singled 
out as one of the twenty groups of ob- 
jectives that are set forth and discussed 
as the goal of world-mindedness. Fur- 
thermore, it is deplorably superficial to 
rest with the affirmation that “rightness 
and wrongness reside in actual situations 
and their outcomes” (p. 89 f.) without 
discussing whether these outcomes are: 


(a) those which actually occur or those 
that are anticipated by the agent; (b) 
those of the specific act or those that 
issue as a rule from acts of a certain sort. 
One cannot but look askance at the in- 
terpretation given to the term “act” when 
it is said that “a superior person may be 
loyal to an inferior institution in act, but 
he cannot be loyal in feeling” (p. 123). 
There is surely lack of balance in the as- 
sertion that “men are neither free nor 
rational” (p. 34)—otherwise why ask the 
question: “Why did rational man do all 
the strange and terrible things recorded 
in these books?” (p. 36). Surely, more- 
over, it is far from cautious to allege 
that “man’s history is the history of ir- 
rationalities” (p. 51). The book abounds 
in similarly loose statements. Some- 
times the “worship of God is seen to be 
one with the service of men” (p. 13), 
while yet God and humanity seem to be 
differentiated in a reference to the “iden- 
tification of one’s self with God and the 
good of humanity” (p. 106), and religion 
is said to be characterized by a “cosmic” 
consciousness (cf. p. 167). Still again, if 
character is “actual behavior when all 
factors are considered” (p. 77), why sep- 
arate character from conduct as in the 
following account of character tendency: 
“Character tendency means character 
plus conduct” (p. 85). The most serious 
and ramified defects of the volume, in a 
theoretical regard, are due to the fact 
that it adopts a “biological viewpoint” 
which leads on occasion to a biological 
notion of the term “life,” while yet this 
term is elsewhere construed more broadly 


so as to include super-biological proc- 
esses, as occurs very generally (though not 
always, cf. p. 91) when it is argued that 
character is instrumental to life. Indeed, 
even as biological the term “life” is de- 
scribed variously: on p. 76, for example, 
it represents “organism in process of ad- 
justment with environment” whereas on 
p. 91 we read that it is “an equilibrium 
between organism and environment and 
comprises both.”—Edward L. Schaub 





The Jew and His Neighbor. By JAMES 
W. Parkes. New York: Richard R. 
Smith, Inc., 1931. Pp. 202. $2.00. 


It is no small achievement to discuss 
a subject like Anti-Semitism in a man- 
ner that holds the interest and enlists 
the sympathy of the well-informed and 
the unbiased. Without stressing the 
role of defender or peace-maker, the 
author correctly believes that the truth 
will make us free. Mr. Parkes has done 
an admirable piece of clarifying work 
by making the Jew a reality, molded by 
the physical, economical, and _ historical 
forces which at once stripped him of a 
mystery that accounts for indefensible 
hostility and unwarranted romanticism. 

Tracing the animosity against the Jew 
in Christendom, our author shows how 
the Church implanted that hatred, and 
in consequence of such doctrine the seg- 
regation of the Jew has widened the 
gulf between the Ghetto and the outside 
world. Closely related to but not iden- 
tical with the theological aspect of this 
problem are the economic, political, “and 
racial factors, which tended further to 
aggravate the situation. For the Jew to 
have escaped physical and moral deterior- 
ation entirely would indeed show him to 
be a superman. 

The historical background is not only 
well documented, but the writer has a 
fine sense of perspective in the selection 
of the factors that determined the des- 
tiny of the Jew among the nations. With 
a fine insight into the structure of medi- 
eval society, the author shows why the 
Jew becomes the money lender and mer- 
chant rather than the farmer and artisan. 

Beginning with the group loyalty in- 
herent in every race, nation and sect, he 
shows how the chasm between the Jew 
and Gentile became wider through the 
attitude of the Church and the consequent 
legislation which the Church State im- 
posed upon the Jew. ‘With this artificial 
isolation of the Ghetto from the rest of 
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the community, it is inevitable that mis- 
understandings, suspicions and _ hostility 
should grow apace. The Dark Ages for 
the Jew in Europe begin with the Crusades, 
and the period of enlightenment follows the 
political emancipation after the French Rev- 
olution. 

With the waning of Church dominance, 
antagonism to the Jew brings into relief 
the economic, racial, social, and political 
antagonisms. Assimilation here receives 
an unexpected check with the result that 
the Jew becomes again group conscious. 

The high aims of Zionism are presented 
clearly and sympathetically. That there 
might be incompatibility between patriot- 
ism and a longing for the land of Israel 
is a fear not shared by Zionists. Our 
author makes no charge of disloyalty 
however. He merely points to a prob- 
lem. 

In the “Conclusions” Mr. Parkes dis- 
claims all desire to formulate a practical 
program. The solution must be sought 
by Jew and Gentile alike on the basis of 
the peculiar conditions existing in each 
country. Minority Rights guaranteed in 
the Versailles Treaty will hardly serve 
the desired end since a legal enactment 
can never eradicate suspicion and un- 
friendliness. The book is a valuable ad- 
dition to the cause of better understand- 
ing and throws light upon a subject too 
often clouded by mistrust. The book 
contains a short bibliography in English, 
German and French, selected with dis- 
criminating erudition, which should prove 
an invaluable aid to the student—Jacob 
Singer 





Pathways to Certainty. By WutLtIAm 
Apams Brown. New York: Scribner’s 
Sons, 1930. Pp. 293. $2.50. 

Beliefs That Matter. By Witt1amM 
Apams Brown. New York: Scribner’s 
Sons, 1928. Pp. 346. $1.00. 


There is a beguiling tendency in some 
quarters to turn religion into a combina- 
tion of mid-Victorian optimism as to man 
and equally mid-Victorian trust in science 
and the “scientific method,” together with 
a thoroughgoing agnosticism as to any- 
thing beyond the infinite. The reaction 
seems to be quite as extreme as the older 
attitude which felt quite certain about 
having an absolute knowledge of the 
eternal world and access to its forces, 
while wholly distrusting man and his 
ability to cope with his situation. But 


more and more religious thought is again 
concerned with the central question of 
its existence: the relation of power and 
goodness, of reality and our ideals, the 
problem of God and our belief in Him as 
a working basis for life. 

Professor Brown concerns himself with 
the central question of religious certain- 
ty. The certainty that he is considering 
is not that which Mr. Dewey repudiates 
in his Quest For Certainty. It is not an 
immediate knowledge obtained in some 
direct if not supernatural fashion which 
gives us absolute grasp of a world that 
is eternal and immutable, to which we 
can flee from this common scene of con- 
stant change and of human activity and 
responsibility. It is unfortunate that 
Professor Dewey identifies the whole 
quest for certainty with a particular type 
of idealistic philosophy. Dr. Brown in- 
quires as to that kind of certainty which 
the man of religion feels that he needs, 
and he shows here his insight into re- 
ligion. He does not seek for a God who 
is to be found apart from the world of 
change and activity nor for a certainty 
that is to relieve men from the tasks and 
struggles of life. By certainty he means 
a confidence of the mind that has reached 
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What evidences of change have been tested and 
found adequate to meet the future? 
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fee material in these hymnals has been or- 
ganized around the particular needs of the 

roups for which they have been designed. 

hey have passed the most exacting standards 
of the various age-group committees which 
have had a part in their construction and they 
have all been under the careful and discrim- 
inating editorship of the Rev. Calvin W. 
Laufer, D.D., a master in this field of educa- 
tional research. 


PRICES 
The Church School Hymnal for Youth, $1.00; in quantities, 
cents 


Junior Church School Hymnal—Teacher’s Edition, $1.25; 
in quantities, $1.00—Pupil’s Edition, 
90 cents; in quantities, 75 cents 


Primary Music and Worship, $1.25; in quantities, $1.10 





Send for a Returnable Copy for Examination 


PRESBYTERIAN BOARD OF 
CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 


(Westminster Press) 
PHILADELPHIA, Witherspoon Building 


NEW YORK NASHVILLE 

156 Fifth Avenue 711 Church Street 
CHICAGO ST. LOUIS 

216 S. Wabash Avenue 914 Pine Street 
PITTSBURGH SAN FRANCISCO 


Granite Building 234 McAlister Street 








RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


conclusions which may serve as a basis 
for further thought or for action. He is 
not concerned with the certainty of dog- 
matism or infallible knowledge or the 
cessation of search and activity. 

There is no question as to the need of 
such a study and Dr. Brown has given 
us a most helpful introduction. Here is 
involved the whole problem of what it 
means to know and especially as to how 
man may know God. He shows that no 
single phase and no simple solution is 
here possible. 

The way of knowledge must be adapted to 
the subject that is to be known and there is 
more than one road that leads to God. It is 
especially important that when we use such 
a phrase as the method of science we shall be 
clear in our definition and not let the 
method that applies in one field work 
as a limitation in another. Especially is 
it important that we realize that back of 
all knowing, whether in natural science 
or elsewhere, there is a basic faith that 
we live in a trustworthy world, and that 
without this prerequisite there is neither 
certainty nor knowledge. 

The main part of Professor Brown’s 
discussion is occupied with pertinent and 
practical consideration of the ways that 
men have used in seeking to know God: 
“the way of authority, or what others can 
tell us about God”; “the way of intuition, 
or meeting God face to face”; “the way 
of reasoning, or the test of consistency” ; 
“the way of experiment, or the practice 
of the presence of God.” 

Our thanks are due to Scribners’ for 
the books which they are issuing in their 
one dollar edition, including relatively re- 
cent works of definite religious value. 
Among these, Beliefs That Matter, by 
Professor Brown, has proved very popu- 
lar. 


This treatment of basic religious ques- 
tions has been determined, on the one hand, 
by the author’s purpose of reaching a wider 
reading public and, on the other, by his de- 
sire to mediate between different groups 
that are dealing with the question of Chris- 
tian unity. The former has led to some 
diffuseness; the latter is perhaps to blame 
for a certain lack of sharp definition and 
a tendency to overlook fundamental differ- 
ences, 

The volume is one that can be highly 
commended for its spirit and for its serv- 
ice in setting forth vital questions and 
furthering mutual understanding —Harris 
Franklin Rall 




















The Genius of Mexico. Lectures de- 
livered before the Fifth Seminar in 
Mexico, 1930. Edited by Huserrt C. 
HERRING and KATHERINE TERRILL. 
New York: Committee on Cultural Re- 
lations with Latin America, 1931. Pp. 
343. $2.50. 


It is almost unbelievable how little our 
citizens in general know of Mexico and 
how much of that little is erroneous. As 
a “venture in international understand- 
ing,” Dr. Hubert C. Herring has been 
taking groups of influential Americans 
into Mexico on a voyage of neighborly 
appreciation. He has had the most cor- 
dial and helpful co-operation from lead- 
ing Mexican and non-Mexican authori- 
ties on Mexican history, culture and life. 
These have spoken before the visiting 
Seminars and have entered into the dis- 
cussions. This volume is the publication 
of the lectures delivered before the 1930 
Seminar, which consisted of 150 Ameri- 
can leaders of public opinion—lawyers, 
politicians, artists, writers, ministers, la- 
bor and agrarian leaders, economists, and 
so forth. How interesting and informing 
it must have been to those privileged to go! 

This book, a printed report of what the 
Seminar members heard, offers the sec- 
ond best opportunity to those who could 
not be members of the Seminar. Thirty- 
six different authorities in the fields of edu- 
cation, the arts, law, religion, economics, 
agriculture, and politics make statements on 
all phases of Mexican history, life and prob- 
lems. For those who would understand 
Mexico today, this volume is indispen- 
sable.-—Joseph C. Todd 


Books Received 





Atkins, Gaius Glenn, The Making of the 
Christian Mind. R. R. Smith. 
Breen, Guirinus, John Calvin: A Study in 


French Humanism. Wm. B. Eerdmans. 

Buttrick, George A., The Parables of Jesus. 
R. R. Smith. 

Carey, S. Pearce, Jesus and Judas, R. R. Smith. 

Case, S. J., A Bibliographical Guide to the 
History of Christianity. University of Chicago 
Press. 

Coleman, Edward D., The Bible in English 
Drama. Public Library. 

Freehof, Solomon B., Stormers of Heaven. 
Harper. 

Kastein, Josef, The Messiah of Ismir. Vik- 
ing Press. 

Kirkland, Winifred, Portrait of a Carpenter. 
Scribner’s. 

Lewis, Edwin, God and Ourselves. 
Press. 

Lotz, Philip H., and Crawford, L. W., Studies 
in Religious Education. Cokesbury Press. 

Overton, Grace Sloan, Marked Trails 
Girls. D. C. Cook. 

Suter, John W. Jr., Open Doors in Religious 
Education. R. R. Smith. 


Abingdon 


for 











SUPERVISION _ This book 
OF RELIGIOUS (3Pr., 
EDUCATION supervision to 
the general field 
A Book of of religious educa- 
Methods— tion. Analytic sche- 
Not dules have been built 
Theories up and tested in prac- 
tice, and an abundance 
7 — of illustrative verbatim 
_ ts is given. There 

CHAVE reports is gi 


is full consideration of 

the different problems that 
arise in kindergarten, primary, 
junior, high-school, and adult 
groups with respect to worship 
and recreation. Designed as a 
text for teacher training, and as 

a practical guide for pastors, 
church and organization secretaries, 


$2.50 


and all other directors of religious 
education. Published October. 
“Can reli RELIGION 
gion be made 
real to college IN HIGHER 
students,’’ was EDUCATION 


the subject of the 
three-day Conference 

of Church Workers in 
Chicago in December, 
1930. This is a collection 
of the principal addresses Edited by 
plus several chapters written pay. TON c. 
especially for this compendium. TOWNER 
A variety of approaches—college 

teacher, preacher, Y. M. and Y. W. $3.00 
C. A. secretaries—considers every 

facet of this much-discussed question 
from the viewpoint of the religious 
educator, the social scientist, the psycho- 
logist, and the physicist. 


A symposium 
of Protestant, 
Catholic, and 
Jewish thought 


The University of Chicago Press 
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NEW YORK’S INN OF HOSPITALITY 





In the midst of the city but away from the noise. 


Near the Largest Department Stores—Opposite Fameus Churches — 
Convenient to Theatres and Transportation Lines. 


Motorists from the North, South, East and West, find this Hotel the Best 
1000 Rooms with Bath Five Dining Rooms 
RATES: 

Single with Bath $2.50 to $4 Twin Beds and Bath $5 to $7 


Double with Bath . $4 to $6 | Parlor, Bedroom, Beth $6 to $8 
| No Charge for Crib or Cot for the Little Tot | 
| Special weekly rates | 


PRINCE GEORGE HOTEL 











Alburn M. Gutterson, Mgr. 


Fifth Ave. and 28th St. 


A Matron always in at- 
tendance for the com- 
fort and assistance of 
Ladies traveling alone. 























NO STEREOTYPED 
CURRICULUM 


Each student at The 
Chicago Theological 
Seminary works out, 
in conference with the 
Director of Studies, a 
balanced course based 
on previous preparation, 
goal of service, and per- 
sonal needs and capabili- 
ties. Thus the curriculum 
is kept flexible, and 
adapted to individual 
needs. 

Here, also, one can 
study in a University 
atmosphere and, at the 
same time, in the midst 
of a great laboratory of 
urban and rural prob- 
lems. A graduate school, open to men 
and women preparing for pastoral, edu- 
cational or missionary service. For 
further information, address: 


Albert W. Palmer, President 
THE CHICAGO THEOLOGICAL 


SEMINARY 
5757 University Avenue, Chicago 











¢ An invaluable source book 
for the teacher 


Greatness 
Passing By 


Stories to Tell Boys and Girls 
by 
Hulda Niebuhr 


“Any one dealing with children in 
home, school, or church will discover 
that Miss Niebuhr has provided a splen- 
did collection of twenty-four significant 
stories which reveal greatness in per- 
sonality—ancient and modern. Her 
preface provides an intelligent explana- 
tion of the right way to use story mate- 
rial. Here are suggestions which the 
writer of children’s sermons will wel- 
come.” 

—Religious Book Club Bulletin. 


$1.50 
CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, New York 




















